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FABRIC COLORAMA 


A galaxy of decorative fabrics bril- 
liantly displayed in the Scalamandré 
showrooms . . . willow green silk 
gauze ... old rose pure silk taffeta 


. rose, green, or beige lampas 


. crab apple, or orange antique 


satin... green, crab apple, orange, 


or yellow plaid taffeta. 


dre 
eaVaman SILKS INC. 


‘ 


Mfrs. of Fine Drapery, Upholstery Fabrics and Trimmings 
Wholesale Exclusively ... Consult your local Decorator 
598 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, PLAZA 9-2070 


Boston + Chicago * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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A black lacquered and decorated bookcase and armchair 


from rn Jacques Bodart. Inc. collection of antiques 




















Contemporary elegance epitomized in a PAUL McCOBB design 


... with hand carved frame ; 
... luxurious foam and down cushioning 
... this sofa highlights our new Connoisseur’s Collection. 


DIRECTIONAL contemporary FURNITURE + FABRICS + LAMPS + ACCESSORIES 
201 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK ~ MERCHANDISE MART, SPACE 17-106, CHICAGO _ 
Atianta: Southeast Wholesale Furniture Cleveland: Ka’ Pittsburgh: Ft. Pitt Chair & Furniture 


Boston: Rapids Furniture Co. Milwaukee: F $t. Lowis: Contemporary Furniture 
Buffalo: Buffalo Furniture Showrooms Minneapolis: San Francisca: Design Center 
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§4” Wellington Velvet, #61637 $0” Somerset Handblocked Chintz, #73230 


JOFA. 


Established 1823 
Importers and wholesalers of drapery and upholstery fabrics 
45 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 22 


BOSTON P CHICAGO e DALLAS e LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO e PARIS 
420 Boylston Street Merchandise Mart 3601 Dartmouth Street 100 N. Robertson Blvd. 442 Post Street 8 Rue Ambroise Thomas 
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SEPEANS Banks Double Dresect, 72" long 
Pride in C)wrnership 


. } ] 
Superbly désidned Selecte¢ cChrerry wood Hlan 


Contract and Special Order Work S 


[He Atsano [OMPANY. Inc 


NEW YORK Lid OW ROOM 
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Make your selections 


this easy way — 





with no delivery problems 


For just TEN DOLLARS 


order this sturdy, attractive display box containing 
24 long, full color tufts and an 8” x 10” sample 
each of Admiration, Clyde and Splendour Tufted— 
now also being made in 


“SEMI-READY” GENUINE CHENILLE CARPETS 
by TEMPLETON of Scotland 


You will be able to choose your colors from this 

large range and your order will be put to work 

quickly. The choice wools have already been 
skein-dyed and are READY to be woven SEAMLESS up 
to 33-ft. wide, in the size you require for each 
space—with shipment from New York in only 6-8 weeks. 


Since you need not order regular carpet widths, 
excessive, expensive waste is avoided. This is 

just another reason why those who have used these 
genuine, luxurious chenilles, say they can not be 
equalled in value. 


Order your tuft and sample box now. 


Of course, the full line of TEMPLETON Special 
Order Chenilles is being continued with shipment 
in 8-10 weeks. 


Look for Templeton’s heavy, tan-specked brown back 
JAMES TEMPLETON & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
World’s largest weavers of quality carpets since 1839 


ROBBINS BROTHERS, INC., 281 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
Sole U. S. Agent 

Chicago 54: Space #13-153 Merchandise Mart 

Los Angeles 17: 650 So. Grand (Douglas A. White) 
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ACCESSORIES 


Interiors Import Company, 783 3rd Ave., N. Y. 17 
Leeds, Wm. B., Gallery, 30 Beekman Pl., N. Y. 22 
Mottahedeh & Sons, 225 5th Ave., N. Y. 10 

Ryan, Mary, Inc., 225 5th Ave., N. Y. 10 


ANTIQUES 


Altman, Irving, 57 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 

Benthan Ltd., 924 3rd Ave., N. Y. 22 

French & Company, Inc., 210 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 
Mayer, Guy, Estate of, 5 East 51 St. Apt. 6A, N. Y. 21, 
Weiss, David E., 863 3rd Ave., N. Y. 22 

Zucker, Reisie & Gigi, 432 E. 75th St., N. Y. 21 


BEDDING 


Beckley, Charles H., Inc., 201 E. 56th St., N. Y. 22 
Head-Bed Co., Inc., The, 976 3rd Ave., N. Y. 22 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FABRICS 


Brunschwig & Fils, Inc., 509 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
Carpenter, L. E. & Co., Inc., Empire State Bldg., N. Y. 1 
Carter, E. C. & Son, Inc., 49 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 
Cheney Fabrics, 4 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 

Jofa, Inc., 45 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 

La France Industries, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18 

Lee, A. H. & Sons, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
Lehman-Connor, H. B., Co., 509 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
Luchar Fabrics, Inc., 50 E. 53rd St., N. Y¥. 22 

Ramsona Fabrics, Ltd., 6 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 
Scalamandré Silks, Inc., 598 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 


Thaibok Fabrics, Ltd., 3 E. 52nd St., N. ¥. 22 


TELEPHONE PAGE NO. 


PL 5-5565 96 
EL 5-1828 98 
MU 5-3050 85 
MU 9-4670 91 


5-4645 
8-3326 
3-9659 
3-3694 
5-1492 
4-3420 


9-8450 
5-4090 


8-4131 
4-0080 
5-3888 
1-0200 
5-0500 
4-5320 
5-1711 
8-2100 
3-1290 
8-0374 


M 
PL 9-2070 2nd 
Stoffel’s Dec. Fabrics, (Fitz-George), 17 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 


PL 9-1640 
MU 8-7367 


Tropicraft Woven-Wood Products, 14 Sherwood Pl., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


Updecor Fabrics, Inc., 6 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
Ye Olde Mantel Shoppe, 327 E. 48th St., N. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


Jones, L., Co., Inc., 19 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 
Lederer, 629 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22 
Robbins Bros., Inc., 281 5th Ave., N. Y. 16 
Templeton, James & Co., Ltd., 281 5th Ave., N. 
Treganowan, Ernest, Inc., 49 E. 53rd St., N. Y 


Sf 
z 


oe 


FOAM RUBBER 
Leeko Mfg. Co., Inc., 7—9 E. 20th St., N. Y. 3 


FURNITURE 


Albano Co., Inc., 309 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17 

Baker Furniture, Inc., 305 E. 63rd St., N. Y. 21 

Bethlehem Furniture Mfg. Corp., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16 
438 E. 91st St., N. Y. 28 

Bodart, Jacques, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 

Brunovan, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 

Carr, Harry M., 328 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 

Charak Furniture Co., 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 

Colombo, Leopold & Bro., Inc., 327-329 E. 34th St., N. Y. 

Dessauer, Doris, 206 E. 5lst St., N. Y. 22 

Directional Modern Showrooms, 201 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 

Erwin-Lambeth, Dept. D-1, 136 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16 

Fancher Furniture Co., Dept. I14, Salamanca, N. Y. 

Furniture Specialties, 318 E. 61st St., N. Y. 21 

Gil-Mode Furniture Co., 235 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17 

Grosfeld ‘House, Inc., 215 E. 58th St., N. Y. 22 

Guild Furniture Co., Inc., 43 E. 19th St., N. Y. 3° 

Hamilton, Charles, 18 E. 50th St., N. Y. 22 

Industria Mueblera, Naranjo 392-400, Mex. 4, D.F. 

Second Ave. at 64th St., N. Y. 21 
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YU 2-4157 
MU 8-0374 


PL 8-3210 


PL 5-4900 
PL 1-1466 
MU 9-3612 
MU 9-3612 
PL 5-0330 


OR 4-6330-1 


5-327 
TE 2-8640 
MU 3-5532 
EN 9-3160 
EL 5-6839 
EL 5-2267 
PL 9-4836 


EL 5-5045 back 


MU 5-3975 
PL 5-5861 
PL 3-4205 

MU 9-8555 

1800 
8-7040 
6-6980 
5-3227 
7-3940 

PL 9-2235 


TE 8-3040 
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QUALITY SOURCES 


FURNITURE (Continued) TELEPHONE 


Kittinger Co., 1893 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
Meldan Furniture, Second Ave. at 64th St., N. Y. 21 8-3040 
Meyer-Gunther-Martini, Inc., 511 E. 72nd St., N. Y. 21 4-0878 
Meyers, Harry, Company, i8 E. 50th St., N. Y. 22 5-3979 
Modern Designs, Inc., 137 E. 25th St., N. Y. 10 IR 9-4724 
Nahon Co., The, 423-35 E. 56th St., N. Y. 22 3-6590 
Natale Showrooms, Inc., 222 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17, 2-4852 
Pashayan, Edward & Co., 320 E. 65th St., N. Y. 21 9-4421 
Pizzillo Co., 307 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 5-1592 
R. L. S. Shops, Inc., 127 E. 60th St., N. Y. 22 8-7943 
Ruder Bros., 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 8-2893 
Savino, Inc., 309 E. 47th St., N. Y. 17 5-1740 
Saybolt & Cleland, Inc., 326 N. 17th St., Phila., Pa. 6-8724 
Schmieg & Kotzian, 521 E. 72nd St., N. Y. 21 8-8165 
Seminole Furniture Shops, Inc., 300 E. 54th St., N. Y. 3-6513 
Sligh Furniture, 305 E. 63rd St., N. Y. 21 2-8680 
Smith & Watson, Inc., 20 E. 55th St., N. Y. 2 3-1462 
Swedish Modern, Inc., 675 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 8-9360 
Troy Sunshade Co., Troy, Ohio 

1 Park Ave., N. Y. 16 MU 9-4343 
Wheelright, Richard, Inc., 227 E. 56th St., N. Y. 22 PL 8-0950 3rd 
Widdicomb Furn. Co., The, 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. MU 8-9357 
Wood & Hogan, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 EL 5-1335 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING 


Abels Wasserburg & Co., Inc., 23 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10 6-0445 
Cooper, Frederick, Studios, 1507 E. 55th St., Chicago ’ 2-4741 
Crystal Mart, 34 W. 27th St., N. Y. 1 6-5388 
Flint & Bradley, Inc., 206 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 22 5-1485 
Hansen Lamps, 978 Ist Ave., N. Y. 22 9-4932 
Hanson, Paul, Company, Inc., 15 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10 3-9814 
Nesle, 151 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 5-0515 
Superior Lamp & Shade Mfrs., 72 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 3-5657 
Weissman, Beth, 49 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 1 5-1760 
Winston, Charles J., & Co., 41 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 22 3-3612 


LEATHER 


Adams Leathers, Inc., 530 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 9-7303 


Froelich Leather Craft Co., 43 W. 16th St., N. Y 11 1H 3-1585 


LINENS 
Grand Maison De Blanc Corp., 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22 5-2030 


MIRRORS G MIRRORED FURNITURE 


Milch, D., & Son, Inc., 238 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17 MU 2-1360 
Newcomb, F. J., Company, Inc., 208 E. 52nd St., N. Y. 22 EL 5-3174 
Schwartz, I., Glass & Mirror Co., 412 E. 59th St., N. Y. 22 PL 9-7866 


MOULDINGS 
Bendix Mfg. Corporation, 192 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16 MU-6-3395 


PICTURES 
Saxon & Clemens, 64 E. 55th St., N. Y. 22 


SERVICES 
Allied Board of Trade, Inc., 350 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 


WALLPAPERS 


Bowen, Louis W., Inc., 509 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 9-7989 
Commonwealth Mfg. Co., Dept. ID, 158 Main St., Gardner, Mass. 

Draper, Elisabeth, 867 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21 "R 9-8120 
Fine Art Wallpaper Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 3-7513 
Jacobs, A. H. Company, 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 5-6585 
Jones & Erwin, Inc., 15 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 9-3706 
Renverne Corp., 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 PL 3-0956 
Stockwell, C. W., Co., 3262 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. CH 5-5106 
Van Luit, Albert & Co., 4000-D Chevy Chase Drive, Los Angeles 39, Calif. 

CH 5-5106 


WORKSHOPS 
Steiner Studio, 427 E. 76th St., N. Y. 21 RE 7-7651 
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FRENCH FURNITURE 
OF THE 18th CENTURY 


authentic in design, of unexcelled 
quality and surpassing beauty 


BRUNOVAN, INC. 


IN PARIS, 8 RUE AMBROISE THOMAS 


IN NEW YORK, 383 MADISON AVENUE AT 46th ST. 
IN DALLAS, TEXAS, THE RODGERS CO., 3017 FAIRMOUNT ST. 


MEMBER: DECORATIVE FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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As you like it in 


contemporary or traditional setting 





magnificent raw materials and old world hand 


craftsmanship are outstanding characteristics 
of this new kind of contemporary furniture.. 
designs by edmond j. spence offer unusual 


versatility for the creative decorator. 


“s INDUSTRIA MUEBLERA 
' : naranjo 400, mexico 4, d. f. 


Pad showrooms: 
43 ;, new york—second ave. at 64th st. (meldan_ bldg 
los angeles--315 so. robertson bivd. 
chicago—space 6-171 mdse. mart & 325 n.wells st. 
dallas 2622 cedar springs 
boston—420 boylston st 


4 i\\ seattie—1658 olive way 
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the shapes 


of things to come 
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decor that triumphs over time 
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No. 4548 — From the new Definitive Modern 
Group. Welnut with brass legs, foam rubber 


mattress (60” wide), storage area for bedding. 


4, 





The passing years prove how Wise is the choice 
of Grosfeld House furniture! Edéh hand-crafted 
piece retains the drama, thé.sensé of importance 
that gives this superlative furniture — traditional 
or modern — appeal that is timeless. git | 


Catalog of our Definitive Moder 


No, 4598—French Provincial headboard, 
exquisitely hand carved walnut, 78” wide. 


@irosfeld House 


215 EAST 58th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
LOS ANGELES: 145 NORTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
DALLAS: J. TALLAL ASSOCIATES, 2606 FAIRMOUNT ST, 


Manufacturers of Furniture 
and Sole U. S. Agents for 
Firth of England Carpeting 




















THE MARKET 


M. Fireman & Company: 
New Showroom 

Bright, contemporary backgrounds are 
used to good advantage by designers 
Celia Endore, A.I.D. and D. Philip 
Spencer to display the traditional fur- 
nishings which are represented in the new 
showroom of M. Fireman & Company 
667 Madison Avenue (at 61st Street) 
New York. Peg-Board walls have been 
painted a soft beige, while architectural 
supports of persimmon or blue-green pro- 
vide color highlights. Against this back- 
ground, Miss Endore and Mr. Spencer 
have combined open displays and a num- 
ber of suggested room settings to show 
the traditional reproductions of H. Sacks 
& Sons, the upholstered pieces of Group 
Upholstery and Leather Furniture, and 
the imported lamps and chandeliers of 
Taube, Inc. Typical rooms include a 
dining room with ten different reproduc- 
tions of chairs, all upholstered alike, in 
designs of Chippendale, Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite ; a man’s den arranged with 
sofas and chairs upholstered in leather; 
and a young girl’s room featuring furni- 
ture finished in “White Brocade”, one 
of the new painted finishes just intro- 
duced by H. Sacks. This hand-rubbed 
finish, a soft off-white tone, is slightly 
flecked with gold and also includes fin- 
ishes in pastel shades of green, blue or 
pink. Accessories throughout the show- 
room include many groups of handsome 
old prints from Fettretch and Ziemer, and 
lamps, chandeliers and giftware imported 
from Europe by Taube, Inc. of Phila- 
delphia. 


Textured Plastic 
Fabrics 

Texture plays a prominent role in the new 
fabric supported vinyl plastics known as 
Fabrilite being added to the already ex- 
tensive line made by DuPont. In addi- 
tion to their inherent ease of upkeep 
these plastics are now highly decorative 
as well. One of the new designs, “Bang- 
alore”’ captures the feeling of real straw 
with its detailed pattern. This straw-like 
plastic is 54” wide and comes in various 
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natural and beige tones along with green, 
red and white. Another highly textured 
Fabrilite is “Mindoro,” which closely re- 
sembles straw cloth. More restrained in 
feeling is “Starfrost,’ a plastic partic- 
ularly well suited to blend with modern 
décor. It’s interesting to note that this 
glitter sprinkled vinyl retains its brilliance 
and resists crocking. A plastic particu- 
larly Well suited for contract work with 
its boucle-like finish is “Capri.” Russell 
Wright has color styled a new soft kid 
appearing leather “Seville” in eleven 
tones. Another innovation for DuPont is 
the elasticized backing available on any 
of their plastics. Keyed to House and 
Garden Colors are the “Tontine” window 
shades they’re also introducing at this 
time. These plastic coated shades in the 
plain and corded styles have been colored 
on both sides for outside as well as in- 
side viewing. DuPont’s fabrics and shades 
are available through jobbers across the 
country and in New York can be obtained 
at the Fabric and Leather Corporation, 
16 W. 32nd Street, New York. 


Transitional Furniture 


There seems to be a continuous demand 
for modern furniture which combines the 
warmth and charm of old world masters 
with the flexibility and functionalism 
necessary for present day living. Meeting 
this demand is “Transitional Cherry,” a 
grouping created by Consider H. Willett, 
one of America’s largest manufacturers 
of cherry and maple furniture, which is 
available to interior designers through 
the New York Furniture Exhibit Corp., 
451-453 Fourth Avenue, New York. It 
boasts simple straight lines that are 
vaguely reminiscent of Early American 
designs, with an inviting warm finish 
which highlights the cherry graining. 
Composed primarily of living room, din- 
ing room and bedroom pieces this group 
has been designed for, interchangeable 
use. For example, a chest may look 
equally well in a foyer or any of the 
aforementioned rooms used alone or 
combined with other units. In addition, 
some pieces offer dual usage as a long 


A BRIEF GUIDE TO NEW 
SOURCES AND PRODUCTS, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LITTLE-KNOWN ARTISTS 
AND CRAFTSMEN, AND A 


SURVEY OF CURRENT 


TRENDS FROM COAST TO 
COAST. 


coffee table which serves as a bench with 
cushions. Proving the endless combining 
possibilities of this collection, we noted 
two small chests that had been used to 
form a vanity by connecting them with a 
glass top. Functional and attractive is a 
low slung coffee table divided with a 
wood top and three drawers on one side 
and a glass top with a slanting magazine 
tray and shelf on the other side. If you 
like the basic lines of “Transitional 
Cherry” but desire a more decorative ef- 
fect, you'll find pieces accented with in- 
laid silver and silver hardware. This is 
the type of furniture that can be adapted 
to many decorating moods providing in- 
formal and comfortable living. 


Nylon Working Fabrics 


Jack Lenor Larsen, who has just finished 
getting settled in an attractive new show- 
room at 60 East 58th Street, New York, 
has introduced a new line of nylon fabrics 
converted for decorative use from indus- 
trial fabrics made by Wellington-Sears. 
There are three different weights: a light 
and a heavy-weight spun nylon which 
somewhat resemble linen, suitable for 
both draperies and upholstery; and a 
filament nylon, a glossy, smooth-surfaced 
texture, excellent for upholstery purposes. 
The basic color of all three is a snowy 
Alpine white, and an especially happy fea- 
ture is that the filament nylon is naturally 
spot and soil resistant, and the other two 
can be treated to become so. All three can 
be made fireproof. There are, to date, 
seven designs in several stock colors or in 
custom colors on a seventy yard minimum 
basis, including an intriguing motif called 
“Swoosh”, a random all-over pattern 
with two colors superimposed one over 
the other: two plaids; and an unusual 
design with bands of primitive figures. 
Mr. Larsen has also introduced a new 
lining for draperies called “Fibre-temp” 
to serve as an insulator against tempera- 
ture extremes. In addition to its tempera- 
ture taming qualities, it is fireproof and 
also serves as an acoustical aid. Although 


Continued on page 22 
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Here is simplicity of line that lends itself to casual or sophisticated 


treatment .. . that quietly reflects its charm in modern, { 
traditional or provincial atmospheres. Six beautiful finishes are SHOWROOMS 
available, including ebony. Fine woods and excellent SLIGH FURNITURE SHOWROOMS, INC. 
E 305 EAST 63RD ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
craftsmanship are typically “‘Sligh.”’ These, with its high degree of ° 
WATERS BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
function make ’Cross Country unusually interesting to your clientele. ° 
FLUES & ORR 
325 NORTH WELLS, CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
FURNITURE TRADEMARKED ‘‘SLIGH’’ IS MADE SOLELY BY THESE ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 4 
GRAND RAPIDS CHAIR COMPANY ® CHARLES R. SLIGH COMPANY ®@® SLIGH-LOWRY FURNITURE COMPANY J 
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space doesn’t permit mention of the sev- 
eral new designs which Mr. Larsen has 
added to his own line of fabrics—both 
machine and handweaves—they are defi- 
nitely worthy of your investigation, as is 
his new showroom, a pleasing scheme of 
white walls with partitions of old weather- 
beaten boards against which floor-to- 
ceiling lengths of his fabrics are dram- 
atically displayed. 


Contemporary Styling 
At Limpus 

It’s strictly contemporary designs—attrac- 
tive and fuctional—at Limpus Exclusives 
Furniture, 428 East 75th St., New York. 
This firm which started three years ago 
as a juvenile furniture manufacturer has 
now incorporated, in fact almost exclu- 
sively adult furniture. The one juvenile 
piece they’ve retained in their line is a 
highly practical bed which will last a 
child from crib through college years. 
This “Junior Leaguer,” available in three 
widths is 76” long with side and back 
rails that form a protection for small 
children and for later years it’s converted 
to a day bed by merely turning the entire 
unit around. The once protective rails 
then become bolster supports. Another 
interesting feature are two 24” X 24” stor- 
age drawers housed below the bed frame. 
Where many manufacturers have shied 
away from foam rubber beds, Limpus has 
made a specialty of it. Using no-sag 
springs as is or covering them with burlap, 
rubberized hair and denim, the founda- 
tion is formed for foam mattresses. The 
bed units vary in design and price from 
a simple standard model consisting of a 
foam mattress and floating panel back 
to solid bolster back units and designs 
with attached storage compartments and 
stacking beds. Their newest bed design, 
available in any size, has been treated 
with a panel back formed from translu- 
scent Japanese screens broken with cross 
bars of sculptured wood. Optional swing- 
ing sides with attached trays have been 
devised of the same materials which can 
be added by merely hooking them to the 
back section. Limpus is also completing 
plans for a light-scaled contour-shaped 
occasional chair and marble top coffee 
table set on tapered legs which will soon 
be added to their line. We think you'll 
find their delightful new showroom an 
excellent source for well designed con- 
temporary furniture which incorporates 
many practical features including their 
prices. 


Lamps 

In Correlated Colors 
Donald Hansen, 501 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, not only has some of the most 
dramatic lamp designs that we have seen 
in many a day, but also has come up 
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with the we-wish-we-had-thought-of-it 
idea of finishing his lamps in colors to 
correlate with those used in a particular 
design scheme. It works as simply as this: 
interior designers bring or send to Mr. 
Hansen their color schemes with swatches 
of fabrics, paint, floor covering, etc., and 
he finishes a lamp to match exactly those 
colors which you wish emphasized. We 
saw a good many colored slides showing 
actual applications of this idea and were 
entirely fascinated by the results. Not only 
are the lamps a unit in themselves since 
shades are finished to blend with the 
bases, but they also serve to integrate 
the colors of the various elements in a 
room. We were even more fascinated by 
Mr. Hansen’s rather unorthodox designs. 
Probably one of their most distinguishing 
features is their height which even today 
when tall lamps are popular are somewhat 
higher than usual, ranging from the 
smallest which is 27 inches to a sunburst 
design which towers an impressive 56 
inches. The actual number of designs in 
Mr. Hansen’s basic line is small, but a 
great variety is derived from the infinite 
combinations of colors which are possible 
and also from the fact that component 
parts of one lamp are often interchange- 
able with those of another. Some of his 
more unusual designs include mobile fish 
(two fish shapes rotate on a spindle at- 
tached to a block base) ; several adapta- 
tions of an obelisk; an unusual torchére 
(four candelebra somewhat resembling 
a weathervane motif provide low light 
with small exposed bulbs, over which 
hovers a shade and regular bulbs for 
brighter light); a three-pronged crown 
motif (also with exposed and hidden 
bulbs) ; a large rooster inspired by an old 
Pennsylvania Dutch wood carving; and an 
adaptation of an old barber pole which, 
of course, has wonderful possibilities as 
to color combinations; and his latest 
creation “jet” with three smoothly molded 
tear-drop forms which seem to float in 
the air but are actually attached to a 
center rod rising from a block base. 


Furniture and Wallpaper 
Reproductions 


It is quite possible that at one time or: 


another you may have been on a job in 
which you would have used an antique 
lowboy, for instance, or a handpainted 
Chinese scenic wallpaper if economic 
pressure or lack of availability had not 
precluded their use. Jane Ashley, 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York, in her career 
as an interior designer, had been faced 
with similar problems—and decided to do 
something about it. She not only estab- 
lished the means whereby she is able to 
supply a client with a perfect replica of 
a claw-and-ball-foot card table which can 
be placed alongside rare antique pieces 
and not be detected from an original, but 
she has also made this service available 
to the trade. Under her supervision, a 
small staff of furniture craftsmen turn out 








reproductions of antique American furni- 
ture, and a group of talented artists sup- 
ply handpainted wallpapers copied from 
Chinese masterpieces. Furniture repro- 
ductions are in every way exact copies 
of originals. Each piece is made not only 
of wood of the same type and age, but 
also under identical methods of construc- 
tion. In addition te their remarkable qual- 
ity of workmanship, economy is an im- 
portant factor to be considered, for Miss 
Ashley produces such hard-to-come-by 
items as piecrust tables, Chippendale sofas 
and wing chairs, the originals of which 
would sell from three and four to many 
more times the retail prices of her repro- 
ductions. Many of the same features 
which distinguish her furniture reproduc- 
tions hold true regarding her handpainted 
wallpapers of Chinese designs. Although 
the papers are painted by American 
artists, they capture completely the grace 
and charm usually associated only with 
papers made in China. And a great ad- 
vantage over imported scenics is the fact 
that you can have the paper custom made 
to fit a definite wall space and in colors 
to fit your schemes. Designs are the tra- 
ditional Chinese flowering trees, birds, 
butterflies and scenic landscapes which 
are copied either from antique wallpapers 
or from a large supply of miniatures 
which were formerly available from 
China. Many fine examples of both fur- 
niture reproductions and wallpapers have 
been assembled in room settings in Miss 
Ashley’s Fifth Avenue showroom. 


Margaret Riley: 
A New Fabric Source 


Margaret Riley, a well known name in 
the fabric field, has just organized her 
own importing business, bringing to de- 
signers textiles from Bevis Fabrics of 
Manchester, England, which will be sold 
through Bella and Co., 50 East 32nd 
Street, New York. Miss Riley has most 
recently been associated with the Wa- 
verly Fabrics Division of F. Schumacher 
and Co. for the past thirteen years. Her 
initial collection is comprised of seven 
designs on natural colored linen, cottons 
and chintzes. The linens have captured 
a three dimensional effect with their 
finely engraved designs of traditional and 
English patterns that are a suitable weight 
for upholstery and draperies. An out- 
standing feature of these fabrics is their 
price tag—the linens will retail for $5 
a yard. Several of the linens are charac- 
terized by stylized floral and leaf patterns 
in subdued tones, while others offer com- 
binations as red and gold or burnt orange 
and yellow which have been used in 
“Westminister,” a motif comprised of urns 
and flowers. More open and airy is a pat- 
tern named “English Crewel,” from which 
it was inspired. Another light, gay design 
on linen is “Regent Park,” a floral in- 


Continued on page 26 
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Old and priceless 















are the antique documents 

which Lehman-Connor 

used in developing these newest additions 

to their collection (started over 35 years ago) 
of Chintz Reproductions. In each case, one 


coloration is an exact replica of the original. 


The Lehman-Connor line, 
as always, is a fully correlated collection 
of fabrics. These chintz documents 


are similarly ensembled. 






Series #81150 — “Abbotsford” 
Hand Print 
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Series #17780 — “Kenwick” 
Hand print Glazed Chintz 


— in 6 fade resistant 
colorations. 36” wide &) 
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Series #810610 — “Charlotta” 
Hand Print 

— in 5 fade resistant 
colorations. 50” wide 


H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., Inc., 509 Madison Ave., New York 22 * Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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A hand printed unglazed chintz 36“. All Cotton. 


Vat Colors. In six fascinating colors. 
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BOSTON FACTORY: 100 Business St., Hyde Park 
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CHICAGO: Hargri Studios, Inc., 


1243 Mdse. Mart Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES: L. W. Rosen, 315 S. Robertson Blvd. 
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One glance will tell you this is magnificent French 
Furniture, famous for its meticulous attention to 
hand-crafted details. Another glance... at the price tag... 
tells you the surprising news that Meldan furniture 
costs no more than ordinary decorator available French 
Provincial ... often less! Words alone will never do though. 
You must see Meldan French Furniture ...soon! 


decorative furniture mijrs. assn. of n. y. 
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terspersed with butterflies and bows that 
create a striped effect. We think you'll 
find Margaret Riley a source well worth 
noting. 


Swiss Finery 

At Stoffel’s 

The Swiss have long been recognized as 
world leaders in the fine cotton industry. 
Stoffel’s Decorative Fabrics, made by one 
of the outstanding Swiss manufacturers, 
is now represented in New York by Fitz- 
George, 17 E. 53rd Street, in a spanking 
new white showroom that offers an unob- 
trusive background for their lovely fabrics. 
Basically their line consists of: chintzes, 
sateens, voiles, linens, batistes, percales, 
organdy and pluntis—which is small 
floral motifs embroidered on organdy. 
Interest is focused not only in the quality 
of these materials but the exciting finishes 
they've been given. One of these unusual 
‘fects is achieved in “Fleur de Lys’, a 
fabric in which just the motif is glazed 
giving it a raised shiny surface in a proc- 
‘ss that combines the pigment of the pat- 
tern with the glaze. This same principle 
is applied to another fabric with a large 
scale design which gives a matelassé-type 
appearance. Colorwise their newest ma- 
terials are more subdued in feeling than 
previous offerings, with softer tones pre- 
dominating, but with poplins, chintzes, 
and sateens their color selection runs the 
gamut in all directions. Moving to the 
foreground are cotton sheers and a high 
count linen and cotton combination that 
possesses a delicate sheerness coupled with 
extreme strength, which promises to with- 
stand a great deal of abuse from the sun’s 
attention is paid to 
fine engraving details on Stoffel’s printed 
fabrics—this is especially noted where 
several colors are used. You'll find all 
types of patterns in their line, from the 
most traditional documentary prints to a 
“Bamboo Wall’, 
which is strongly reminiscent of its name- 
sake. In a large overall pattern, done in 
subtle ones on a linen and cotton fabric is 
“Game Cocks.” 


rays. Particular 


contemporary design 


On the whimsical side 
is a light fresh hand print on a finely 
glazed batiste with butterflies and- bees 
interspersed throughout. 


A Ray of Light 


How to light paintings correctly has long 
been a problem that designers and light- 
ing engineers have tussled with. What 
seems to be an interesting solution has 
recently been conceived by Lightolier, 
Inc., 11 East 36th Street, New York, 
with a device that correctly lights the 
painting within the picture frame itself. 
“Lumiframe,” is actually composed of two 
frames, one set behind the other, creating 
a shadow box effect. The outer frame 
conceals incandescent tubular lamps be- 


hind the upper and lower edges; the 
inner frame forms a mat for the painting. 
Each frame is fitted with a three-way 
switch to achieve the type of lighting 
needed for each individual painting. The 
bottom edge can be lit separately as can 
the top edge, and both can be lit simul- 
taneously. “Lumiframes” are available in 
six sizes and four styles. Lightolier is also 
showing three new groups of lighting fix- 
tures. In their Portfolio series are three 
modern designs, which make use of both 
direct and indirect lighting. One of these, 
a ceiling fixture called “Floating Cloud” 
designed by Maurizio Tempestini, has a 
white perforated hood placed over three 
polished brass bullet reflectors, allowing 
light to be suffused upwards and at the 
same time in a direct downward pool. Of 
Italian inspiration are four new ceiling 
fixtures called “Astral Lightoliers,” which 
have 12 to 24 brass shafts of varying 
lengths radiating out from a central ball 
or disc of polished brass. Equally decora- 
tive in form is a group of white bisque 
chandeliers in sculptured plant and leaf 
shapes, in which the light is built into 
the leaf bodies of the fixtures themselves 


Vanguard Revamps 


The showroom of Vanguard Furniture 
Manufacturers, 138 East 60th Street, 
New York City, has been redesigned by 
showroom stylist Fred Wuntch who has 
used neutral background colors and un- 
usual room dividers to display eleven dif- 
ferent groups of Vanguard’s French 
Provincial bedroom furniture. New pieces 
include several headboards: a smart book- 
case design with hidden storage com- 
partments (see this month’s Furniture 
Spotlight) ; a spindle motif, and “Calay” 
a three-paneled headboard with panels 
upholstered or made in wood or cane. In 
addition to headboards, there is a fine 
selection of other bedroom furniture 
ranging from small night tables to large 
chests and commodes, encompassing all 
types of French Provincial designs from 
conservative to bombé. All furniture is 
finished to your specification with a good 
many special finishes available such as 
antiqued hammered gold, glazed, or pig- 
mented. 


Fabrics with 
Versatility 


A surprising amount of variety in color 
and texture can be achieved from a select 
group of fabrics designed by Herbert 
Fouts whose showroom is at 253 East 
62nd Street, New York. The working 
versatility of Mr. Fouts’ fabrics stems 
largely from the fact that each of his de- 
signs is furnished in your choice of color 
combination and on your choice of ma- 
terial (on a minimum 20 yard order 
basis). Thus “Medallions”, which is one 
of his latest designs becomes, in aspect, 
several different fabrics depending on the 
material and colors in which it is printed. 
Mr. Fout’s designs are also distinguished 








by a certain elusive quality which pre- 
cludes their being labeled as definitely 
traditional or modern, for, in general, he 
uses traditional motifs in completely con- 
temporary and original interpretations. 
A particularly useful fabric for use in a 
room where architectural irregularities 
must be overcome is “Baroque Rustique”, 
large in scale, with a flowing and swirly 
design which goes in no one direction, 
especially handsome on a charcoal ground 
with white, emerald and silver used for 
the design imprint. For although all of 
his fabrics are made on a custom basis, 
the colorways created by Mr. Fouts for 
his samples are all fresh and attractive, 
utilizing such tones, original with him, 
as mineral red and crater blue. 


Winfield House 


A new to-the-trade source for upholstered 
furniture has opened under the name of 
Winfield House, 976 Third Avenue, New 
York. All work is done on a custom basis, 
but there are numerous original models 
from which to get ideas: a smartly styled 
Lawson sofa, traditional and modern 
chairs, a clever ottoman made of two 
crossed cushions (perfect for viewing tele- 
vision). Any of the pieces shown, of 
course, are adaptable to your specifica- 
tions and can be turned out severely tail- 
ored or elegantly enriched. Styling and 
craftsmanship are of the highest order, 
the furniture emanating from their Long 
Island workrooms which house a staff 
long experienced in making and uphol- 
stering furniture. Scaling and proportion 
are particularly outstanding, and you can 
be sure that the proper balance in design 
of a chair or sofa will still be maintained 
even though it is especially created to fit 
a definite area. 


lf Winter Comes— 


Spring may seem a long way off, yet the 
Waverly Fabrics Division of F. Schu- 
macher & Company has that season in 
mind with a new collection of prints and 
plain fabrics which we recently previewed 
in their showroom at 60 West 40th Street, 
New York City. Pastels predominate with 
pink alone or in combination being the 
leader. New prints in provincial or small 
all-over patterns include such novelty 
designs as “Down on the Farm’”’, a stylized 
assemblage of animals, barns and gardens; 
“Keepsakes” with sketchy drawings of 
such sentimental souvenirs as trophies, 
leaves and Valentines against a _back- 
ground of grey boards; and “A La Carte” 
with menus and recipes in a striking 
combination of blue and green which was 
featured with a new “Candy Stripe” 
Glosheen fabric. An interesting contem- 
porary design is “Intermezzo”, a geo- 
metric abstract designed in Italy. The 
many new prints in addition to the 69 
plain colors available in Waverly’s Glo- 
sheen line offers an impressive array of 
moderately priced fabrics for your spring 
planning. . 
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of traditional furniture into the spirit 


of contemporary living 
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ERWIN-LAMBETH, DEPT. D-1 
136 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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THOMASVILLE * NORTH CAROLINA 
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EMPHASIS ON ELEGANCE, How aptly 
these words suit this exceptionally beautiful 

Antique Mahogany Hepplewhite Settee of fine 
quality. Cirea 1790. From Sir Adrian. Adair 


Flixton Hall. Norfolk. England. 


WOOD and HOGAN 


385 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


America’s Largest Wholesale Selection of Distinguished English Furniture 
IN CHICAGO, MALCOLM FRANKLIN, IN¢ 126 EAST DELAWARE PLACI 


Sole American distributors for 


irthur Brett G Sons, Limited 
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A.|.D. Design Awards-1953 


Awards will be made to winning designs in a 
competition, open only to designers in the fol- 
lowing classes: fabrics, furniture, floor coverings 
(including hard surface), lighting, wall cover- 
ings (including hard surface), used in interior 
design and decoration. Awards will be in the 
form of Citations of Merit of the American In- 
stitute of Decorators. Five citations, one in each 
class, will be made. In addition, if quality of 
submissions warrants, Honorable Mentions will 
be awarded. 


Conditions of Competition 


1. Only designs of products which have been 
offered for sale after January 1, 1953, and which 
have reached the consumer market, may be sub- 
mitted. Submissions are not limited in number. 
2. Submissions must consist of one mount each 
and must be made on illustration board 20” x 
30”. They must include one photograph of the 
product measuring 8” x 10”; also the following 
label,—lettered in a box or lettered on a card 
and affixed in the lower right hand corner, and 
measuring 3” x 5”,—all parts of which must be 
included : 
First Line: A.I.D. DESIGN COMPETI- 
TION—1953 
Fabric in Cotton dnd Rayon 
Damask Weave (or applicable 
description for any other prod- 
uct or design submitted. ) 
Approximate Retail Price... 


Second Line: 


Third Line: 


If the description requires two lines, the label 
may be set up as four lines. However, no label 
may exceed four lines, and the wording of the 
first and last lines must be exactly as above 
indicated. 


mui CUHOCUND ENN ODECOEECHOM ut HOCEUOOOEUTOASOCEET ELON 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF DECORATORS 


41 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


entry 
form 


30 


In the case of a fabric submission, the photo- 
graph shall show sufficient length to exhibit the 
full character of the pattern. An actual sample 
of the fabric shall be securely attached to the 
board except for the lower right hand corner 
of the fabric which must be free from the mount 
for handling by the Jury. The sample must not 
cover the entire board, approximately three 
inches being required for the label in the right 
hand corner. ‘ 

In the case of furniture, a photograph shall 
show the article isolated against a simple back- 
ground. An additional photograph may be in- 
cluded which may be another view of the article 
used in conjunction with other elements of in- 
terior decoration, and/or a scale or dimensioned 
drawing whether elevation sketch or perspective. 
In addition, sample or samples of the actual 
finishes, covering, etc. shown in the photograph 
of the article shall be mounted securely to the 
board. 

In the case of a floor covering, the presentation 
shall be identical to that of a fabric described 
above. 

In the case of a wall covering, the presentation 
shall be the same as that of a fabric mentioned 
above with the exception that the actual sample 
shall be completely attached to the mount. 

In the case of lighting (which includes lamps 
and lighting fixtures used in interior decoration) 
the presentation shall be identical to that of 
furniture as mentioned above. 

3. Entry fee: $5.00 per design submitted to 
accompany entry form. 

4. Submissions which do not meet all require- 
ments as to specifications and presentations, or 
in any other way, will not be considered by the 
Jury. 

5. Submissions must be delivered prepaid, ad- 


dressed to American Institute of Decorators, 
41 East 57th Street, New York 22, New York. 
Delivery by hand must not be later than 5 p.m. 
on Monday, March 15, 1954. If delivered by 
mail, they must be postmarked not later than 
midnight of the same day. 

6. Submissions shall bear no name or marks of 
identification of any kind. To the back of each 
must be attached a plain sealed envelope with- 
out markings, containing the name aad address 
of the competitor. It is realized that designs 
which have appeared in the market may be 
recognized by some if not all members of the 
Jury, but they will be judged on design merit 
alone. No mention of designers’ name will be 
permitted in Jury discussions, and every effort 
will be made to observe the anonymity of 
designs. 

7. The decision of the Jury will be final. The 
Jury is not obligated to award Citations of Merit 
or Honorable Mention if in its opinion designs 
submitted are not worthy of such awards. 

8. The American Institute of Decorators is not 
responsible for loss or damage to submitted de- 
signs, through fire, theft or any other cause, in 
transit or on location at its own or any other ad- 
dress at which they may be judged or exhibited. 
9. The Institute reserves the right to exhibit 
any designs submitted at its own or any other 
addresses that may be included in a circulating 
exhibition. 

10. A.I.D. accepts no obligation to return en- 
tries submitted. 

11. Submissions from foreign countries must not 
be insured, to avoid customs duty and to ex- 
pedite clearance. 

12. Submission of an entry in this competition 
oe acceptance of all conditions herein 
stated. 
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The undersigned plans to submit in the A.I.D. Design Awards 1953 Competition, in accord- 
ance with conditions stated in the attached program, the following designs: 


Fabrics ( ) designs 
Floor Coverings (  ) designs 
Furniture ( ) designs 
Lighting ( ) designs 
Wall Coverings (+) designs Total ( +) designs 


Total payment of competition fee at $5.00 per design is enclosed 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Name of Designer 


oe ee 


2 2 


ee 


ee 
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“Charleton » 


Fine porcelain 


fe l-Yelo) gel i-to malin 
ellole amelate Mv AaThi= 
“Jeweled Enamel” 
on hammered gold. 
A Charleton achievement 
rome dala li Miatest= 


of discerning taste. 
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INDUSTRIES, INC. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY FOUR! 


The cynics declare that New Year’s resolutions are made only to be 
broken. To agree that the cynics are right is to admit one’s own cyni- 
cism which, of course, I am not going to do. If I accomplish only in 
part what I plan to do in 1954, I'll consider my New Year’s resolutions 
a success. 

In retrospect, I’m convinced that in 1953 I let myself become in- 
volved mentally in too many extracurricular activities, too preoccupied 
with imponderables such as Comraunism, the strategy of the Korean 
War, McCarthyism, Trumanism, the Republican Party, the Democratic 
Party, taxes, labor, management, etc. 

Yes, these are the problems and the concern of the good citizen, but 
not the preoccupation of the good citizen unless government or some 
phase of social weliare happens to be his vocation. Carrying concern of 
national or world problems to the point of preoccupation can do major 
harm to one’s own vocational or business success. We are in an economy 
today where greater demands are to be placed on personal management 
as well as the management of one’s own business. We must reduce the 
time spent on extracurricular activities—reduce it from the excess of 
preoccupation to that of genuine concern. If we can accomplish that, 
then our contribution in our own vocation will have materially in- 
creased. 

The more we concentrate on our own individual vocational success 
the greater our contribution is going to be toward the over-all economic 
stability of this country, because the stability of our national economy is 
in direct ratio to the degree of our preoccupation with our own voca- 
tions. Business leveled off in 1953, partially because we let it level off. 
It will continue to drop in 1954 unless we as individuals discuss our 
individual efforts. Most of us are prone to belittle our place in that 
national economy forgetting the impact of our collective impact on the 
economy of the country. 

Therefore, in 1954 I am going to try to reverse the emphasis. Instead 
of being preoccupied with extracurricular thinking and only concerned 
with my vocation which is publishing this magazine for you, I am going 
to become preoccupied with editing and publishing and only seriously 
concerned with the fate of the world. I am sure that the switch in 


emphasis will make my contribution greater for 195+. 


thaniny Gude 
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FIVE ROOMS 


In an age when living space in cities is 





at a premium, it is those interior designers 
with special talents for developing impor- 
tant decorative ideas in little space who 
deserve special mention. Deserving of 
equal credit are those interior designers 
capable of achieving from large areas a 
livable, intimate and inviting effect in the 
decorative scheme. 

Pictured this month is such an apart- 
ment. While not small in actual floor area 
—the apartment was converted from two 
smaller apartments—tt has only five rooms, 
of which two are the maid’s room and 
kitchen, leaving the living room and bed- 
room, and a smaller work room. That such 
a spacious and charming effect, as revealed 
in the photographs, has been obtained in 
such a small apartment, is a credit to the 
interior designer, James F. Eppenstein. 

The apartment, owned by Miss Virginia 
Halle, is located in Chicago, on North 
Lake Shore Drive, in the new apartment 
ment building with exterior walls entirely 
of glass by Architect Mies van der Rohe, 
referred to by Chicagoans as The Glass 
House. 

The spacious living room, entered from 
the hall through a wide opening, has a 
center of interest at either end: one for 
dining, and the other for conversation. 
The raison détre of the room's special 


décor, however, is the superb view of the 


General view of living room showing large 
bar along wall in dining area and curved sofa 


with convenient desk concealed at one end. 














































wall, and the furniture has been arranged 
accordingly so that the view from any 
angle in the room is not obstructed. Against 
the long wall opposite. the windows a 
curved sofa has been stationed with a free- 
form cocktail table before it with accom- 
panying upholstered open armchairs. All 
of the furniture was specially designed. At 
the opposite end of the room is a dining 
table, with chairs fitted with cane backs 
and red upholstered seats. Against the wall 
bookshelves have been built to the ceiling 
and flanked by cabinets with drawers for 
storage. This handsome addition in wal- 
nut, with the table and chairs of the same 
beautiful wood before it, gives the room a 
library look which is very desirable and 
very handsome. The decorative effect is 
enhanced by a polished brass modern 
chandelier, imported from Finland, which 
hangs above the table. 

Background color, restrained in_ its 
values, is distributed in effective ways 
throughout the room: in off-white walls, 
pale beige carpet with matching curtains 
embroidered with silver; emphasis is given 
the color scheme by the forest-green tweed, 
flecked with red, on the sofa, and the 
three chairs at the cocktail table, which 
are upholstered in a brilliantly colored 
print in shades of green, pink, red and 
orange flowers, reiterating the colors in 
the original Dufy and the Utrillo in the 
room. A vivid green note, repeating that 
of the sofa, is found in the large plant 
box in a corner at the window. 

The dramatic lighting of the room is 
controlled during the day by the drawcur- 
tains extending over the window-wall, and 


at night the attractive lighting is effected 


Lake and Outer Drive from the window- 


The dining end of the living room, showing 
built-in walnut bookshelves and _ storage 
cabinets with drawers; with the specially de- 
signed furniture, including table and cane- 
back chairs with red upholstered seats, and 
a built-in seat under the bookshelves, the 
effect is that of an attractive little library; 
a polished brass chandelier from Sweden, 
with a design motif of snowflakes, contrib- 
utes a welcome scintillating decorative note. 


The living room features specially designed 
furniture arranged so as not to obstruct the 
view of Lake Michigan through the window 
wall; the plant box with its exotic foliage 
at the end of the room repeats the dark 
green of the sofa; a custom-built radio- 
phonograph console, with loudspeakers con- 
cealed in the wall, is shown at left; and for 
relaxation or reading, there is an upholstered 
chair with ottoman, and a view, with ac- 
companying lamp and table, shown at right. 
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The bedroom-dressing room illustrates the 
advantages of careful planning; in space no 
greater than the usual larger bedroom the 
interior designer has realized a bedroom, 
dressing room with ample storage and space 
for a little sofa and coffee table to accomo- 
date the breakfast tray or little suppers a 
deux. Plan of the apartment appears below. 
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by large modern lamps placed at strategic 
points in the room, including that beside a 
comfortable upholstered armchair with ac- 
companying ottoman at the long window. 

The bedroom and dressing room are spe- 
cially interesting for the attention to detail- 
ing in the planning that has been lavished 
on them. At first glance this work by the 
interior designer is not evident, but it is 
in such little matters as this in the plan- 
ning that the hand of the expert is evi- 
denced: here we see it in the bedroom of 
admirable proportions for convenient 
furniture arrangement, and the closet with 
sliding doors, and in the aicove dressing 
room with its ample closets thoughtfully 
included. 

The little suite in miniature is furnished 
with sofa and armchair, and there is a 


coffee table with decorated tile top to ac- 
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commodate the breakfast tray or little sup- 
pers a deux. The furniture here, as in the 
bedroom, is walnut grayed in a smart light 
finish. The curtains are patterned in shades 
of purple and lavender, lime green and 
dark green on a white background, which 
offers a delightful contrast to the gray 
carpet. The bedspread and furniture up- 
holstery, with the exception of the lime- 
green chair shown in the foreground of 
the photograph, are purple with threaded- 
silver stripe. 

In totality one realizes that Interior De- 
signer James F. Eppenstein has, with origi- 
nal furniture which he has designed and 
with the other materials which he has had 
at his disposal, produced an_ interesting 
apartment, attractive and modern, with a 
thoroughness that reflects his careful plan- 


ning and ingenuity. 
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Cocktail table, 51 /2” long, and 
two bench-tables in natural 
walnut with carina wood legs 
and stretchers. Parzinger 


FURNITURE SPOTLIGHT 


Serving cart in cherry, 3712” 
long, 18” wide, 3312” high. 
From Mid-Century Modern 
group at john Widdicomb. 
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Chest in one of new painted fin- 
ishes by H. Sacks & Sons; lamp 
from Taube; print from Fettretch 
& Ziemer. At M. Fireman & Co. 


All brass tea wagon with two 
glass shelves, 3142” high, 
17%” wide, 26” long, avail- 
able through Miriam Sampson. 









New French Provincial head- 
board with bookcase, sliding 
doors and hidden storage space, 
in any size or finish. Vanguard 
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Armchair with walnut or birch 
frame has sculptured arm de- 
tail, foam rubber seat and back, 
matching side chair. Jens Risom 








Single, double or triple (shown) 
seating units have sculptured 
look through bent and shaped 
frames. Joe Adkinson for Tnonet. 





Antique Sheraton game table, 
with reversible inlaid top and 
drop leaves. 1742” D. 30” L. 
and 2912” H. Wood and Hogan 











An exact replica of Queen Anne 
lowboy copied from an original 
made about 1720. In walnut 
or cherry. From Jane Ashley 


Danish folding chair in choice of 
leather or wood seat and back, 
trim in appearance, handy when 
guests descend. George Tanie: 
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Pembroke table copied from an 
English original, about 1770, 
28” high, 2334” long, opens to 
422", from Saybolt & Cleland. 


New sleep-sofa ‘‘Dormir’”’ con- 
verts to double bed (60 by 75) 
or twin units (30 by 75) in 
ten different styles. Vakassian 


Simply turn this 72” youth bed 
around to make it a day bed, 
using the back and side rails as 
bolster supports. Limpus Furn. 
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table detailed with 
parquet top (optional) 
53”, opening to 89” but may be 
had any size or finish. Casaragi. 





“‘Bonnard-Indre” a small-scaled 
fruitwood base and separate top 
with an adjustabie interior stor- 
age compartment. Ruder Bros. 





Vendome dresser, 62” long, 
from one of four new bedroom 
groups in distressed finishes on 
cherry veneers at Harry Meyers 














Reproduction Louis XV! nest of 
tables in mahogany or walnut 
with marble tops, brass galleries 
and brass inlays. Irving Altman 





Brass and glass ‘‘Tote Table’, 
also made in wood and glass, is 
172” high with a 16” dia- 
meter, one of 4 styles. Heifetz 
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Pompeiian-inspired headboard 
of wrought iron with brass ac- 
cents by Charles Meyer and Ran- 
dall Kenney. The Blackamoor. 





Flowing, sculptured lines en- 
hance foam rubber chair, 30” 
high, 31” deep, 31” wide. By 
Carlo de Carli for M. Singer 





A modified triangular occasional 
walnut table ideally shaped for 
a window setting or flanked by 
a pair of chairs. From Bodart 


Expanding 39” round Bieder- 
meier dining room table holds 
two 20” leaves, in walnut fin- 
ished to order. John Scalia 
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Photograph, Marthe Krueger 


MURALS 


FUNCTIONAL AND DECORATIVE 


JOHN VASSOS 


NILE DELTA—United Artists’ Egyptian Theatre, Los Angeles 





It was immediately after the war that 
John Vassos gained fame outside of his in- 
dustrial design activity as a muralist, still 
using the same dynamic design components 
which were so successfully applied in the 
fourteen books which he illustrated, only 
bringing his wall decorations to a contem- 
porary and further simplified expression of 
forms and elements which spring directly 
from our scientific age. Stripped of emo- 
tion, these murals rely entirely on the elan 
of line, color and mass in their relationship 


to their adjacent space and pragmatic 



















material. 


Vassos has very definite ideas as to what 





constitutes a contemporary mural. The 
symbols he uses are in many respects things 
and people reduced to their utter simplic- 
ity, and distorted with deliberate intent 
until they achieve an orchestrated poly- 
cosmic freize. Although a painter himself 
now in a very strong nonobjective period, 
he feels that a mural must relate to our 
time and life, and the environment where 


it is installed. A thoroughly abstract wall 
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decoration in a public building he considers 
a successful esoteric expression of the artist, 
but confusing and dismally failing in its 
purpose and interest as regards the public. 
He does not think it necessary to take the 
public by the hand and introduce them to 
any avant garde pyrotechnic discovery of 
the mood the artist is undergoing. He feels 
the result must always be instantaneous 
and explicit without being banal or illus- 
trative. “We have learned to reduce cows, 


mountains and people—in fact anything— 


to fluid, dynamic and interesting pattern,” 


he declares, “where the simplest mortal 


will be alerted and held by their sheer in- 
vention.” 

The facility and ease with which John 
Vassos tackles his subject is reflected in the 
lack of fear of size and space. The Con- 
dado Beach Hotel murals are painted on 
a curved ceiling terminating twelve feet 
above the floor, are 120 feet long by nine 
feet high, and they act as a suspended light 
trough in the Marine Room. In a similar 
way, no problem was presented for him to 
deliberately bring the Nile, from a ceiling 
twenty-four high down to the delta—and 


include the space of the arid desert of 








ETERNAL QUEST OF ELECTRONICS—Lobby of Washington, D.C. office, Radio Corporation of America 


North Africa, decorated with brilliant 
color and the symbolic identifications of 
Egypt—in the main lobby of the United 
Artists Egyptian Theatre in Hollywood. 
The most recent, and one of the most 
successful of all his murals, is that which 
was completed for the Radio Corporation 
of America in their Washington, D.C. 
headquarters. It is painted on a sepia wall 
twenty-four feet long by eight feet high, 
with surprisingly bold and direct symbols 
of the science of electronics, starting at the 
right unfolding across the mural to the 


left. Here we see wireless at its inception, 


what it has done and its influence on our 


lives, plus the mysterious and fascinating 


invention of color TV; the center left sec- 
tion shows our homes and shores being 
protected through electronics, ending with 
the climactic composition of “things to 
come” through the atom force. 

It was in the late Twenties that John 
Vassos made his début as illustrator par 
excellence and designer. C. J. Bulliet in 
reviewing the new edition of Wilde’s 
Ballad of Reading Gaol said, “This is the 
first new school of book illustration since 


Aubrey Beardsley” and referred to the de- 
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signs as being conceived on a much larger 
scale than the page itself. Soon after that 
Mr. Vassos was commissioned to do the 
mural in the WCAU radio station in Phila- 
delphia. 

He has been preoccupied with industrial 
design, interiors, designing apartment 
houses and restaurants, stage sets and the- 
atres, and innumerable commodities. His 
knowledge of plastics and his solution of 
design problems have won him many 
awards. Vassos seeks for significant form tm 
everything, and he is ruthless in his demand 
for perfection. With this objective plus his 
amazing versatility it is easily understand- 


able why he has been able to work on the 


SOUND AND FURY: STORY OF THE MOVIES—Rotunda, Riviera Theatre, New York 
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multiplicity of problems he has attacked 
in plastic, in glass, in wood and in metal, 
in the structural field as well as unit items. 
Vassos has achieved eminence in various 
fields of endeavor—on the electron micro- 
scope, one of the present day wonders cf 
science, he worked with Dr. Vladimir 
Zworykin, its inventor as well as the inven- 
tor of the iconoscope, the heart of TV. 
Vassos guided the esthetic and function 
design of this device which in its original 
form took in an area comparable to three 
large rooms. He reduced it to a compact 
unit which is easy to transport and can be 
housed in a corner of a laboratory. This 


won for him the Electrical Manufacturing 














award for the finest design achievement of 
the year in electronics. Fortune Magazine 
lists Vassos as one of the ten top designers 
in this country. 

He is president of the Silvermine Guild 


of Artists and its associated school, and was 


founder-president of the Industrial De- 


signers Institute. As president of the Silver- 
mine Guild of Artists, he is devoted to 
guiding the destinies of that very active 
group. Vassos is particularly interested in 
the youth of today as exemplified in his 
insistence that industrial design be con- 
sidered a profession. During the Second 
World War he served with the OSS in 


ecret operations in the Middle East cam- 


UNDERSEA MURAL—Marine Room, The Condado Beach Hotel, San Juan, Puerto Ric 


paign with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

His interests and versatility are wide. 
Deeply interested in the psychology of 
man’s behavior, his book on Human Pho- 
bias is a collector’s item and a modern 
classic. But above all, his profound under- 
standing of area and its emptiness in rela- 
tion to form has made him perhaps one of 
the keenest analysts of our time in relation 
to design solutions. 

In this first complete presentation of the 
recent work of Vassos we are shown the 
Hights of his imagination, with purpose 
and conviction. What will come next from 
this versatile, restless and contemporary 


creative person? 


CATTLE COUNTRY—Demys Steak House, New York 
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With this issue we have com- 
pleted the first cross-country 
survey in the ‘‘7 Interior Design- 
ers’ series. In February, the par- 
ticipants will once again be 
chosen from the Eastern section 
of the United States from New 
England to Georgia. In subsequent 
months we will continue to show 
representative groups of interior 
designers from all the main geo- 
graphic areas of the country. 
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The seven interior designers par- 
ticipating in this issue are from 
the Southern States covering Vir- 
ginia to Florida. Their selections 
were made because each item 
was considered to be the best for 
fulfillment of a specific require- 
ment on a particular scheme. 
They do not necessarily present 
the interior designers’ recom- 
mendations of what they per- 
sonally consider to be the best or 
only example on the market. 











Interior Designer John W. Loges 
Ray Lang, Inc. 

845 Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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apricot accents. 


A native of St. Louis, Missouri, Mr. Loges 
was educated at the Washington University 
School of Fine Arts and the Los Angeles 
Art Center. In addition to his work as an 
interior designer, Mr. Loges is a skilled 
muralist as well as a designer and stylist 
for several wallpaper and fabric firms. He 
has been asociated with Ray Lang, Inc® for 
seven years. 


Color combination: Gold, shades of turquoise, sable brown with 

























Alabaster lamp base with custom 
shade of white silk over paper. 
Base from Mottahedeh 


Sofa No. 1012, 79” long, 35” 
high, 29” deep. Clarence Veit 


“*Inspiration”’ floor covering with 
deep pile which creates a bro- 
cade design. James Lees & Sons 





















“Baltursol” wallpaper and 
matching border, a custom hand- 
print from F. Schumacher. 





**Peacock”’ on antique twill, 48” 
wide. Scalamandré Silks 


Five-light wreath sconce of 
hand-wrought metal, in antique 


gold leaf. Interiors’ Import 














Interior Designer Norman P. Pendley 
W. E. Browne Decorating Company 
443 Peachtree Street, N. E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 













Educated at Oglethorpe University and 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Mr. Pend- 
ley has been in business for thirty-eight 
years, specializes in residential, institutional 
and historical restoration; is president of 
the W. E. Browne Decorating Company. 

















Color combination: Shades of light and dark yellow-green, beige- 
brown, and yellow-red with strong accents of faded terra cotta. 





Royal Worcester bone china 
lamp in ‘“‘Dunrobin’’ pattern, 
28” high overall. A. N. Khouri 





Antique Regency mahogany 
cabinet, circa 1810, with three 
cabinets in lower section, 4’ 6” 
wide, 5’ 6” high; lower section 
14” deep. W. E. Browne 









Multicolored floral brocade on 
natural ground, 50” wide. Oken 








Antique English mahogany regu- 
lator clock, 6’ 3” high. From 
W. E. Browne 






Handmade, al! wool floor cover- 
ing ‘Velour’ imported from 
Puerto Rico and distributed by 
George E. Mallinson. 














Selection for wall: beige-brown 
Beige-Brown paint from Martin Senour. 
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Interior Designer Harold Shuttles, A.1.D. 





Biltmore Galleries 
One Angle Street—Biltmore 
Asheville, North Carolina 








Although born in New Orleans, Mr. Shuttles 
has spent the greater part of his life in 
Asheville, N. C. where he operates his own 
business. He received an architectural de- 
gree from Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
is President of the South Eastern District 
Chapter of the A.1I.D. 

























Color combination: Celadon, beige and cantaloupe with accents Glass column lamp, 38” high, 
of burnt orange. with Botticelli grape garland 
gilded French white against 
jeweled marbelized background. 
By Andrew R. Summers Asso- 





ciates for Mary Ryan. 





Three-section dresser of San 


Domingan satinwood with fruit- 
wood finish and satin black 
trim, 87” long. Kittinger 


Old print ‘‘The Queen’’ flower 
from 1812 edition of ‘‘Temple 
of Flora’. Harry Gallaway 














Large-scaled floral pattern on 
glazed chintz, 36” wide. From 
Stroheim G Romann 











Wallpaper with Chinese fret 
design in silver and celadon. 
Louis W. Bowen 


Wunda luxe cotton carpet with 
deep pile. Belrug Mills 
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Interior Designer Marguerite S. Valk, A.1.D. 


Seven Stoll’s Alley 
Charleston, South Carolina 


In addition to her work as an interior de- 
signer which began some twenty years ago, 
Mrs. Valk operates her own antique shop 
in Charleston, S. C. Extracurricular activi- 
ties have included designing stage sets for 
the Newport (R. I.) summer theatre. 








Wallpaper in ‘Coromandel’ 
pattern. A. L. Diament 


Color combination: Compagneé des Indes Porcelain Blue, Bleu- 
de-Roi, and Bronze Doré. 


Lamp 28” in overall height with 
tole base imported from France, 
mounted and shaded by Arden 
Lamps and Shades. 






All wool Gotham Twist available 
in 9, 12, or 15 foot widths. 
Gotham Carpet Co. 








“The Persian Deer” on 50” 
wide linen. A. H. Lee 





Pair of hurricane lamps with 
crystal shades on walnut bases 
from Mottahedeh 


Sofa No. 302 measuring 83” in 
overall length, 32” high, 35” 
deep. Clarence Veit 
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Interior Designer Paul T. Ward, A.1.D. 
Paul T. Ward, Inc. 

305 Hyde Park Avenue 

Tampa, Florida 





A founder-member of the American Insti- 
tute of Decorators and past member of the 
National Board, Mr. Ward is today President 
of the Florida Chapter. He began his busi- 
ness career in 1907 with the Robert Keith 
Furniture Company of Kansas City, Missouri. 
In 1923, Mr. Ward moved to Tampa, Florida 
where he opened his own business which 
today employs twenty-five persons. 


Color combination: Cocoa, aquamarine, and dusty pink. 











Découpage table lamp with glass 
column and polyplastic shade, 
32” to top of shade. Mary Ryan 





Chest with fruitwood finish on 
cherry, brass moldings on 
drawers, marble top, 34” long, 
16” wide, 33” high. Kent of 
Grand Rapids 
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French tole wall fountain re- 
produced in style of Louis XVI. 
Mottahedeh 


Rayon satin stripe fabric No. 
1-9201 from Cheney Brothers 







“Sonata” floor covering with 
deep pile, lokweave construc- 
tion. Bigelow-Sanford 
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Interior Designer Virginia L. Whitehurst, A.1.D. 
Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 
Richmond, Virginia 





A native of Norfolk, Virginia, Miss White- 
hurst did costume designing early in her 
career, later studied at the New York School 
of Interior Design. She has been associated 
with the Studio of Interior Decoration at 
Miller G Rhoads since 1936. 


Color combination: Aquamarine, coral and oyster white. 








Wallpaper in ‘“‘Baroque’’ design 
has 26” repeat. Jackson Ellis 













Antique French ormolu andirons. 
Ye Olde Mantel Shoppe 





Yellow silk damask No. 75587 
from Stroheim &G Romann. 


Kirman rug with aquamarine 
background, gold, coral and 
soft greens. Atiyeh Brothers 





Old French crystal and ormolu 
chandelier from Nesle. 


Antique English bow-front com- 
mode, satinwood inlaid with 
mahogany, 46” long, 19” deep, 
34” high. Barclay Square 
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Interior Designer Anne Wrigley, A.1.D. 
925 West 41st Street 
Miami Beach, Florida 


With an extensive training in New York 
and Southern Art Schools, Mrs. Wrigley 
has maintained her own studio in Miami 
Beach since 1929. Her versatility as an in- 
terior designer enables her to handle both 
modern and traditional schemes or a blend- 
ing of both. 





a ee 


Color combination: Eggshell and white combined with green and 


_ 


persimmon. 


Glass column lamp with découp- 
age of hand-colored butterfly 
and moth _ botanic prints, 
34” high. Art Lamp Corporation 


All silk satin fabric with marble- 
ized pattern of terra cotta and 
green on white. Scalamandré 


Crasscloth wallpaper in green 
from Charles R. Gracie & Sons. 


Mahogany cabinets with heavy 
brass or pewter hardware, 38” 
wide, 18” deep, 34” high, de- 
signed by Edward J]. Wormley 
for Dunbar. Antique Kwan-yin 
purchased in China. 


*“‘Laneux”’, an all wool, four-ply, 
heavy twist floor covering by 
Nye-Wait. 
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WHAT DIRECTION IN LAMPS? 


ANTERIOR DESIGN JANUARY 1954 


By YASHA HEIFETZ 


Some three thousand years ago the people of Crete already had bathtubs with 
modern plumbing and hot and cold running water. Their Egyptian contemporaries 
were busy designing modern architecture so that some Cleopatra could escape the 
sun in the shadow of a pyramid skyscraper. And by the time the Greeks added their 
peerless temples and the Romans their gorgeous home furnishings, we had a highly 
developed, sophisticated body of exterior and interior design. 

Only lighting has no such history. In spite of the urgent need for light, essentially 
the same dim, crude type of candlelight devised by the caveman was still being used 
20,000 years later. It wasn’t until the 20th century that any important change hap- 
pened. That change of course was the electric bulb and what a change it was! Sud- 
denly man had hold of light in almost unlimited quantities and could perform the 
miracle of turning night into day. 

To pass from light scarcity to light abundance in one giant step is like being 
shaken in an earthquake. No wonder we’re still catching our breath—no wonder 
we're not yet sure what it’s all about. We'll be groping toward basic axioms for a 
long time, and in the groping we’re bound to go off the deep end from time to time. 

We saw that happen a few years ago when there was a furious controversy about 
portable light versus built-in light. The built-in lighters, who were mostly the lighting 
engineers and architects, talked grandly about function. They saw homes with lighting 
incorporated into the architectural structure in a clean-swept, straightforward func- 
tional expression. To them the lamp was dead—obsolete—ka put. The portable lighters 
on the other hand talked about the need for beauty, soft islands of illumination, port- 
ability of light which they said only a lamp could provide. There was lots of heated 
debate, and everybody romped around like athletes of the rostrum. Eventually the 
passions subsided and it was agreed that there was room and need for both. 

However, that controversy set in motion some new feelings about lamps. For one 
thing it stirred up a self-consciousness about existing influences in lamp design. We 
began to eye the familiar lamp form as if it were too loud—like an oversized bosom 
attending church in a low-cut dress. Mixed in with this vague embarrassment about 
the lamp was a real interest in exploring the notion of function as it might apply to 
portable lamps. 

Surrounding events reinforced these attitudes. It was the period shortly after the 
war. On the one hand, there was a natural urge to move forward into peacetime 
living with a burst of new ideas, new styles, new luxuries; on the other hand, we were 
still inhibited by the wartime training of rations and self-denial. Function appeared 
as a boon—a marvelous reconciling agent. It answered our need for something new 
but it also fit into our psychology of restraint because it called for a paring down or 
economy in form and materials. 


This explains, I believe, why function was being lionized —_— Continued on page 68 
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Italian table lamp in polished brass, 
42 inches high overall, with three- 
way socket and opal glass reflector. 
Raymor at Richards Morgenthau 








ie | 
= 
4 
4 
; 
Tole floor lamp hand decorated and 3 
antiqued in choice of six colors. 
Designed by and available through 


Herman Kashins. 





Low reading lamp in polished brass 
or satin chrome, 46” high overall. 
Three-way switch controls two 
sockets. Nessen 
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“String Carousel’’ lamp of wood in 
your choice of colors, measures 20” 
to bottom of shade. Available from 
Lange & Williams 


A study in black and gold, the 
reeded glass cylinder and base 
harmonize with the opaque parch- 
ment shade. Paul Hanson. 
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Table lamp with shade of hand- 
made Japanese paper containing 
actual foliage, made with puncture- 
proof plastic. Takahashi 
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Antique Directoire oil lamp in 
black tdle with gilt bronze mount- 
ing, 30” high overall, with classic 
motifs. Reisie & Gigi Zucker 


Table lamp with handcarved base 
finished in old bone, highly dis- 
tressed and bleached, copied from 
urn by Robert Adam. Dinklespiel 








A hand-blown Venetian bottle 
forms interesting base for table 
lamp 29” high, one of latest de- 
signs from Frederick Cooper. 


Striking in line and color this black 
and gold on white Empire obelisk 
stands 34” with a white silk shade. 
Abels-Wasserberg. 





Charming Staffordshire bird lamp 
with yellow silk crepe shade which 
blends with colorings of base, 21” 
high overall. Hazel Studio 





Lamp design inspired by old fash- 
ioned barber pole, 37” high, fin- 
ished to correlate with color 
schemes. From Donald Hansen 
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One of a pair of green, white and 
gold French Empire porcelain lamps, 
circa 1810, measures 30” high 
overall. Imported by David Weiss 





Cabinet grill work is inset in this 
Biedermeier designed pedestal 








8] that’s topped with a hand painted 
fy Bristol column. Beth Weissman. 
| 
One of a pair of French oil lamps 
x in Empire design with yellow 
3 marble base, 26 inches high over- 
: all. From Flint and Bradley 
: 
i 
Converted from an antique French 
oil lamp this carved bronze stands 
§ 36” with its self trimmed silk 
shade. Superior Lamp and Shade. 
é 
3 
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EXHIBITION OF 






EVROPEAN AND AMERICAN 






SILVER 





THE NEWARK MUSEUM 

















desk, 


The current exhibition at The New- 
ark Museum, An Introduction to Silver, 


affords an opportunity for the interior 





designer to make a survey of the subject ! 


Top, richly ornamented sil- 
ver footed tray, hallmarked 
London, 1748, by William 
Peaston. 13%” high; 12¥2" 
dia. Above, silver bowl, made 


and see outstanding examples of work- 


manship of silversmiths during a two- 


ee 


century span, chosen mainly from the 
Museum’s collection, to highlight the ; , : : 
in one piece with foot ring 
and tendril applied. De- 
signed by O. Stahr-Nielsen, 
and made by A. Michelson, 
Copenhagen. Dated 1947. 
Sugar urn, left, made by 
Daniel Van Voorhis, circa 
1790. The piece shows the 
classic influence of the late 
Georgian style; the urn- 
shaped sugar bowl is native 
The intrinsic value of silver has al- to America and was not pro- 
duced by English  silver- 
smiths. 102" high. 


Seaton 4 KS 


showing. 


alt Ay 


The exhibition was organized as the 


Si 


second in a series to serve as visual “‘dic- 
tionaries” (the first was of ceramics ex- 


hibited last year) in the field of the 





decorative arts, designating types, styles 





and techniques of silver-making. 





ways been its greatest attraction. 






Through the ages the fashioning of sil- 






ver objects for secular and religious use 


has been in the hands of skilled crafts- Modern hand-carved sil- 
ver dish, by Peter Muller- 


Munk, American silver- 








men who delighted in the whiteness and 






sheen of the metal, or in the effect of smith-designer. Made 
about 1929. 8%" dia. 






light and shade achieved with the slight- 






est modeling. 






In times of war and financial stress 






plate has been converted into money. 






Continued on page 72 
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CUSTOM-MADE DINING ROOM, BEDROOM 
AND OCCASIONAL FURNITUG 





No. 1710 and 1711 Contemporary Provincial grouping. Leather-top corner 
desk, mahogany end commodes make the most of this corner space! 








; % / No. 2100 handsome French Provincial dining group! Rich Walnut, hand- 

4 : carved. Silver cloth lines the drawers of breakfront. Adjustable shelves. 

Oe | 

; o im 6 BETHLEHEM FURNITURE MFG. CORP. 


& i pe Showrooms 
Ad 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
438 EAST 91st ST., NEW YORK 
1118 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
325 NORTH WELLS ST., CHICAGO 


Sl, FACTORY AT ALLENTOWN, PA. 
i 
‘ 
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No. 2400 poudre center with two end commodes, in the exotic Madron Burl 
wood. Here’s a perfect treatment for a long wall. 








Fine Furniture 





M. ahogany console with drawer and 


marble top. Regency mirror in 


mahogany and gold. Antique side chairs. 


EDWARD PASHAYAN & CO.,INC. 


320 EAST 65th STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 9-442] 


4 














LAMPS, continued from page 61 
and idealized in architecture and furnishings designs 
generally. It explains also why it took hold in lamps. 

In the furniture at last, there is a gentle but definite 
raising of eyebrows. Function alone, as the all-satisfying 
achievement is being questioned. We see it in the softer 
influences in most recent furniture designs. Not so in 
lamps. 

In lamps we're still enslaved by the Frankenstein we 
created. Once funtion got a foothold, it continued to 
wedge its way in until it pushed everything else out. 
Everybody began competing to produce more and more 
function and less and less lamp. And this is the status 
of things today. 

We find ourselves with a two-headed monster distin- 
guished for a voracious appetite. To feed one head with 
more and more function, we’re breaking our necks turn- 
ing out acrobats, and have long forgotten what even ele- 
mentary function is; and to feed the other head with 
less and less lamp, we’ve been reduced to an indifference 
of materials and craftsmanship and a standardization 
of bare form that has long forgotten originality, beauty, 
craft and the delight of genuine simplicity. The end re- 
sult is a plethora of lamps marching into millions of 
consumer homes under the banner of “functional per- 
formance plus simplicity of design” which actually have 
little in common with either quality. 

What we need is a deep breath and a retracing of 
steps. We need a redefinition of terms and a reevaluation 
of goals. 

The function of a lamp is to provide light. Correct 
function is correct light for a given purpose. Function 
is not meant to be an exhibition in gymnastics. It is true 
that the containers of light, the lamp forms, may have 
versatility to enable one lamp to provide more than one 
function. But function in a lamp is still light and versa- 
tility is something else, and the two should not be con- 
fused. What we have done is attribute versatility to func- 
tion, mix them up into one and the same thing and then 
exaggerate the results into a final philosophy that func- 
tion means a lamp that moves in all directions and pro- 
vides upward, downward, oblique, concentrated and 
general illumination all at the same time. 

And thus we not only expand function into a night- 
mare and lose its real value but we also place a false 
value on versatility and lose its real worth. Versatility 
in its fine, skilled interpretation is an artistic and tech- 
nical achievement. In the kind of distortion indicated 
before, it’s only an impossibility. A lamp that can turn 
in all directions is not versatile, it’s a hazard. The wire 
used in lamps to conduct electricity is made of copper or 
an aloy of copper and copper will only bend so many 
times before it becomes brittle and breaks. Nor can we 
use any other material because copper is the best known 
conductor of electricity. So the consumer who goes out of 
Continued on page 70 
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YOUR SOURCE 
for the 
FINEST in FURNITURE 





y Cd 
BUFFALO............ at factory, 1893 Elmwood Ave. 
NEW YORE cic... 305 East 63rd Street 
CERO AGO) 8.55.0505655000004: 6-158 Merchandise Mart 
WI uses csbeksstedelebdincecke 14 Newbury Street You Can RELAX in Sfyle 
LOS ANGELES...................... 8800 Beverly Blvd. — 
SAN FRANCISCO.................... 312 Sutter Street 


KING-OF-EASE 
Reclining Chair 


Send for folder 





Exclusive Makers of Williamsburg Restoration Furniture Reproductions 




























CROSSROADS 
OF THE WORLD'S 
MOST DISTINCTIVE Ze 
FABRICS CM 4 






New stripes and plaids 
have been added to our 
handsome handwoven silks 
from Thailand . . . and at the 
same time .. . our American Random 
Collection grows constantly in importance 
with the arrival of new colors in tweedy 
textures. For either elegant or casual 
room schemes, Thaibok has the answer. 


7” = 


/ FABRICS.LTD. 
Showrooms: 3 East 52 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 

Devon Service, 420 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 

Kneedler-Fauchere, 144 North Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif 

Kneedler-Fauchere, 451 Jackson Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Mitchell-David Co., Inc., 627 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 

Showroom, Inc., 170 N.E. 40th Street, Miami 37, Fla. 


ard "aa Georae Steinfeld, 2504 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 
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LAMPS, continued from page 68 


a store triumphantly bearing a lamp that has acrobatic 
agility is in for a rude awakening. Her lamp will be use- 
ful only for a certain length of time and then it will go 


| up in smoke—a likelihood that’s more literal than it may 


seem. For when the wire breaks, it may cause a short 


| circuit and fire. 


Although we’ve been yanking function all out of shape 
like molasses in a taffy-pull, I am of a certainty that it 
will be restored to its feet and invested with a new clarity. 
First, we’re exhausted trying to figure out more and 


| more angles and more and more movable joints, and 


fatigue alone will force a re-examination of what we’re 
doing. Also, there are increasing numbers of individual 
experts and authoritative engineering groups who are 
devoting increasing study to function. They are busy 
working out, in scientific testing, the rules for proper 
lighting for seeing, reading, working. They are putting 
the resources of laboratories and research staffs to work 
at intensive exploration of lighting itself in portable form. 
And they know that they will have to spell out their find- 
ings in language the layman can grasp and understand 
and that the manufacturer can use in his production and 


_ the designer in his designs. The weight of their work and 


research is bound to have sobering as well as enlightening 
effect. 
So I’m optimistic about what’s in store in the area 


| of function. What worries me is what’s in store for crafts- 


manship and design and materials. What worries me, too, 


_ is who is stomping for beauty of form and loving care in 


execution? 

The understanding of simplicity varies. There are no 
two people who share the same opinion about simplicity. 
I know that if I told twenty people that I was about to 
make a “simple” lamp with a circular base, a straight 
shaft and a drum shade, there would be twenty different 
notions of how the end result would look. For who knows 
what diameter of base and shaft I have in mind, what 
thickness, what material, what color, what finish, what 
degree of translucency if any, for the shade and what 
texture? Yet it is upon the integration of these details 


| that this lamp of “utmost simplicity” will be beautiful 


or offensive, will add to the sense of good living or be a 
background note of irritation, serve as a good source of 
light or an eye worrier, constitute true simplicity or just 
an assembly of parts. 

So the promotion of simplicity, meaning only minimum 
cost and economy of materials and starkness of form is 
an absurdity. 

Genuine simplicity is something quite different. I have 
no objection at all to genuine simplicity. That is some- 


| thng that doesn’t follow like a robot from a fixed concept 


but from skill and talent and ability. And when we get 
up to this level of thinking, then we’re freeing ourselves 
of the hypnotic paralysis of minimum form and replac- 
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ing it with a realistic appraisal of the lamp as a potential 
source of light with beauty, physical well being and 
esthetic satisfaction in the home. Which would of course 
open whole new vistas of design possibilities—including 
simplicity, to be sure, but allowing also for all kinds of 
other concepts—ornamental and decorative. 

And let me say that the more awareness with which we 
approach the lamp, the less easy is the job of creating it. 
To design a lamp is an enormous challenge. First the 
basic design must be good. Then it must be adaptable 
to production in quantity without losing its original 
beauty. 

It is not enough to sketch a beautiful lamp. You have 
to know how to make it. The serious designer must be 
something of an engineer. He must become familiar with 
manufacturing methods. He must anticipate the prob- 
; lems of working with people in the factories who don’t 
have a college education or even the slightest interest in 
what they are creating. He must anticipate the problems 
of dealing with imperfect materials, and when he finds 
that the materials best suited to his design are unavail- 
able he must know what the closest substitutes are. And 
always he must be prepared to have to face compromises 
and figure out how to meet them without compromising 
his basic design or his integrity in the use of materials. 

A serious designer must be able to stand off and see 
his design in its totality as one stands off to see a painting 
or sculpture. But he must also learn to come up close and 
see the details and know how each part is attached to 
: the other and how each will stand up and how all will 
work out in production. 

These are some of the tasks involved in designing and 
producing good lamps. They are certainly no mere matter 
of haphazard selection of materials tossed together in 
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barest outline and consisting of casual workmanship. 





In addition, the designer must know that a lamp when 





lit is one thing and when unlit is another. He must see 
the light in relation to the design and be able to integrate 
and manipulate his materials and source of light so that 
under all conditions the lamp is a thing of beauty as well 
as practical use. 





But to accomplish these things takes skill and crafts- 





manship and devotion to an ideal. 





I always try to maintain a sense of the fitness of 
things. I don’t think one should use a pickaxe to crack 
his morning egg or deliver a eulogy on the straight line of 







a toothpick. In the same way, I know that lamps are 





only part of the many elements that go into a home and 
determine how much satisfaction one finds there. But 
within that limited scope are still enough magic and 





challenge to occupy a lifetime of work, experiment and 





exploration. 











Editor’s note: Yasha Heifetz, the author of the above 
thought-provoking observations on lighting, is president 





of The Heifetz Company. 
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Modern 


Contemporary 


If you and your clients demand exceptional 
workmanship, superior styling and design, 
careful attention to the smallest details—the 
true hallmarks of Quality—then Guild is 
your best source for the finest Traditional, 
Contemporary, and Modern upholstered furniture. 


Y ile 
FURNITURE CO., INC. 


43 EAST 19th STREET, N. Y. 3 
Upholsterers’ Guild 


Manufacturers of Fine Upholstered Furniture for 25 Years 





Traditional 












































SILVER, continued from paye 66 
When there was a shortage of material from which silver 
plate could be wrought, coins were melted down. The 
Colonial American craftsman obtained his raw material 
in the form of foreign coins brought to him by his cus- 
tomers, there being no deposits of silver ore in the 
Colonies. 

An understanding of the techniques of silver-making 
helps toward an appreciation of the many possibilities 
in design, form and use of the metal. A knowledge of the 
social customs prevailing at the time a given piece was 





made helps also. 
Drinking vessels were among the earliest objects fash- 
_ ioned of silver and gold. The beaker with straight, taper- 
| ing sides was used in ancient Egypt and Greece. Its 
| successor, the tankard, was popular in northern beer- 
drinking countries where the common form of beaker 
| was shaped from a section of ox horn. Another early 
form of drinking vessel was the tall-stemmed wine cup. 
This was much favored on the Continent before its in- 
troduction into England where it was known by the 
Norman-French name of hanap. The richly decorated 
standing cup was used by the master.of a household or, 
| in larger size, was passed among guests at a feast. Charles 
II was a collector of silver plate and it may have been 
he who introduced this style of wine cup into England 
after the Restoration. 


The goblet was also a standing wine cup, intended 
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_ Charles Hamilton, inc. 
| 18 EAST SOrn ST.. NEW YORK én * Plaza o-2235 
Antique Furniture and Accessories 
Saybolt & Cleland 18th Century Replicas 


Write for Catalog “B”. 


Known for a Quarter of a 


Century as a Source for | Sole Representative for 
Distinctive Styling by Syrie Maugham, London . 
Leading Dealers and ‘ ees | 


Interior Decorators | Cineornt Lipholscers 
by Imperial Craftsmen, Inc. 


FREDERICK Charles F Elen Meads 
TEMS 6 LAMPS. PICTURES, MIRRORS 


1507 EAST 55th ST CHICAGO 15, 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
BOLFENDER & COMPANY REES & ORR 
1551 Merchandise Mart 225 FIFTH AVE 
Chicago 54 New York 
LLOYD LEVY & COMPANY LOUISE LEA WRIGHT 
1015 Second Unit 
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for individual and domestic use. After the middle of the 
17th century a two-handled cup came into general favor, 
replacing the goblet and tall-stemmed wine cup. This 
new form was bulbous, contracted toward the mouth, 
and admirably adapted for such hot spiced drinks as 
caudle and syllabub. This style of cup is said to have 
been introduced into England from Holland. 

About 1675 the form of cup changed from bulbous 
to cylindrical. Decoration, such as repoussé or gadroon- 
ing, served a dual purpose for aside from enriching the 
appearance it also strengthened the walls of the vessel. 

The caudle cup, frequently called a porringer in Eng- 
land, was popular in Massachusetts. The Dutch of New 
York seem to have preferred a more open, two-handled 
bowl, like the brandewijnkom they had known in Hol- 
land. By 1730 the small cup with two handles had passed 
out of favor. There remained the presentation cup, more 
impressive in size, which was designed for ceremonial oc- 
casions and for display on the sideboard. 

If undue emphasis seems placed here on the develop- 
ment of the drinking vessel, let it be remembered that in 
early days fresh spring water was not always available. 
Tea, coffee, and chocolate had yet to appear on the 
European scene. The only liquids were broth, milk, beer, 
wine and spirits. Until tea and coffee came into general 
use in the 18th century, beer or ale was the customary 
drink both for breakfast and the midday dinner. 

Like the tankard, the mug was used for drinking ale 
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carpet 
installations by 


|. Jones 
f 


L. Jones keeps 
you on a good 
footing with your clients. After 
43 years of experience in 
handling every type of carpet 
installation, we’ve got the 
ability and the resources to 
solve any carpet problem in a 
way that’s guaranteed to please. 






We are specialists 
in hotel, church 

and commercial 

installations. 


Phone Plaza 5-4900 for 
consultation without obligation. 


1® ILJones & CO., INC. 
Carpeting From Leading Mills. 


Also Rubber Tile, Linoleum, Asphalt Tile 
19 East S3rd Street - New York 22 
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or beer. The early type of mug had straight, tapering 
sides, and looked somewhat like a beaker with a handle 
added. In the 18th century there appeared the bulbous 
mug, a version of the bell-shaped beaker, supplied with 
a single or double-scroll handle. This type was commonly 
known as a “can.” 

When first introduced into England in the 17th cen- 
tury, tea was used for medicinal purposes only and was 
bought at an apothecary’s shop. Soon it was to become a 
highly popular though costly beverage, for in Queen 
Anne’s reign tea drinking was a “pleasant luxury” en- 
joyed in aristocratic households. Within two decades the 
practice had become so widespread both in England 
and the Colonies that craftsmen were called upon to 
produce entirely new forms in silver. The fashion for 
drinking tea created a new social pattern. It required a 
silver tea tray with thin porcelain cups and such appur- 
tenances as the teapot, tea caddy, cream jug, sugar dish 
and tongs. Occasionally there was also a silver tea kettle. 

Until about 1770 the usual form of the teapot was 
globular or pear-shaped. Then came the teapot with 
straight, vertical sides and a flat base. By the end of the 
18th century we have the vase-shape, following classical 
forms, and the pot with convex sides. Silver caddies 
were in use by the first quarter of the 18th century. In 
some, the bottom was made to slide out so the cannister 
could be filled more easily with tea leaves. At the same 
time we find a liking for milk in tea and the development 
of the cream jug. The earliest were plain and round with 
a short foot rim, then came the more pronounced pear- 
shape with scrolled handle, long spout and molded base. 

The sugar dish made its appearance in the time of 
Queen Anne and took its form from the Oriental tea 
bowl. This type of sugar dish remained in use until the 
inverted-pear shape came into fashion to conform with 
tea and coffee pots. Shortly thereafter appeared graceful 
baskets with liners of glass. The sugar urn inspired by the 
classic revival is native to America, as sugar bowls in this 
form were not produced by English silversmiths. 

With the introduction of tea and coffee there occurred 
a minor revolution in spoons. Heretofore, spoons had 
been used for porridge, custard, or such “spoon-meats” 
as hash and stew which were served in wooden trenchers. 
Forks were not part of the table fittings until the second 
half of the 17th century and then only on aristocratic 
tables. Spoons were used for such food as could not be 
taken in the fingers. 

With the Restoration of Charles II a Continental 
spoon appeared in England that introduced a new style. 
In place of a stem with knop or obliquely cut end, the 
handle of the new spoon was flattened and notched at 
its upturned end. This was known as the trifid or split- 
end spoon. By 1690 the type was popular in Boston. A 
decade later appeared the wavy-end which was replaced 
in turn by the ribbed-front stem. The Onslow pattern 
Continued on page 76 
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SILVER, continued from page 74 
with its scrolled tip introduced the next radical change in 


spoon types, a back-bent handle end. Engraving was now 
placed on the front of the stem instead of on the back, 
as in the basting spoon. Bright-cut, feathered and beaded 
edges became popular as ornamentation. Instead of be- 
ing rounded the bowl of the spoon assumed a pointed 
end. The whole spoon was lighter, thinner, more delicate 
in appearance. This style of spoon with pointed bowl 
and down-turned end is still the accepted form. 

The style of spoon most familiar to us, perhaps, is the 
fiddle-back. Though this shape was known in France in 
the second half of the 18th century, it was not fashion- 
able in England until after 1800. It reached America 
about 1815. 

On the whole, silver produced in the American Col- 
onies was much simpler than contemporary pieces made 
in Europe and England. There were several reasons for 
this. The Colonial silversmith received his material in 
the form of a bag of coins—an admixture of the English, 
French, Dutch, Portuguese and Spanish then current. 
The number of tools available to the Colonial smith was 
doubtless far smaller than the equipment ready at hand 
for the Continental goldsmith, even though a craftsman 
could order tools from England to supplement those he 
made for himself. Another reason for the plainness—even 
austerity—of our Colonial silver lay in the tastes of those 
early settlers in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 

The shallow bowl with pierced handle that is known 
as a porringer in our country is quite other than the 
English porringer or two-handled cup. And judging by 
the number of porringers still extant in both silver and 
pewter, this article must have been indispensable in 
every Colonial household. It was used to serve both 
broth and porridge, berries, or bread and milk. 

In the second half of the 18th century, when Phila- 
delphia was the largest and in many respects the most 
influential city in America, her influence on the crafts- 
men of Maryland and New Jersey was considerable. Up 
to the time of the Revolutionary War, Philadelphia sil- 
versmiths followed quite closely the styles imported from 
England. Yet always they added certain local character- 
istics, such as the pierced gallery outlining the top of a 
sugar urn, or the bird motif molded .on the bowls of 
teaspoons. 

So far we have considered hand-wrought silver which, 
because of its comparatively high value, could be enjoyed 
only by people of comfortable income and by the nobility. 
Such plate was known as “sterling” in English nomen- 
clature. The term signified coinage and wrought plate of 
standard quality or weight and was 925 parts fine. That 
is, in every 1000 parts there were 925 parts of pure silver 
and 75 parts of alloy. This regulation has been consist- 
ently maintained in Great Britain except for the brief 


“Britannia” standard between 1697 and 1719. 
Continyed on page 97 
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“OFTEN IMITATED 
BUT NEVER DUPLICATED” 


Color and Quality Unlimited 


Adams leathers offer you the largest 
color selection of the finest leather avail- 
able. 

70 colors in regular stock including the 
House and Garden color palette. 

Economy too. Adams leathers color choice 
eliminates costly “‘special order’’ matches. 
Furthermore, Adams leathers can never 
be duplicated for only Adams has the ex- 
clusive ‘“VELVETONE”’ finish on selected 
imported English hides—the finer, larger 
skins that makes Adams luxury leathers 
even more economical, 

Write today for color charts or visit our 
showroom and see the magnificent color 
collection for yourself. 


San Francisco 
James E. King 





: Los Angeles 
} 9 . Knapp & Tubbs 
Cincinnati 
530 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Gene Smiley 


Washington, D. C. 
Bernard Bernstein 
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The MOOVOVER 


These two foam rubber lounges swivel on the corner storage 





cabinet. They roll together smoothly on brass casters to form a 
60-inch double bed, or serve separately as single beds. AIR- 
FOAM* by Goodyear and No-Sag Spring construction. Avail- 
able in a wide variety of fine woods and finishes. 


MFG. CO., INC. 7-9 East 20th Street, Ninth Floor, New York 3, N. Y. ORegon 4-6330-1 


Reg. TM “First with Foam in Furniture” 
* Airfoam—T.M., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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NEW GALLERIES AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Opening dates for three major collections now being 
installed in three wings of The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, that have been in the process of reconstruction for 
the past three years and involving a total expenditure of 
approximately $9,000,000, have been announced by 
Francis Henry Taylor, the Director, and INTERIOR DESIGN 
was invited to view these galleries, now almost completed. 

Openings have been scheduled at intervals during a 
five-month period, beginning with the Picture Galleries 
on January 9, the Galleries of Medieval and Renaissance 
Art on February 19, and continuing to May 7, when the 
Galleries of Post-Renaissance Decorative Art and Period 
Rooms will be shown, and will permit the public to view 
some 7,500 masterpieces of European painting and deco- 
rative art that will be returned for exhibition in 95 mod- 
ernized galleries and six period rooms. 

Also scheduled to open early in 1954 are a modern 
restaurant with facilities capable of seating upwards of 
300 persons, and the Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium 
accommodating an audience of more than 750 people. 

R. B. O’Connor and Aymar Embury II Associates 
were the architects for reconstruction of the new wings, 
and Voorhees, Walker, Foley and Smith were the archi- 
tects for the new Auditorium. The Museum Restaurant, 
with décor and furnishings by Dorothy Draper, Inc., is 
expected to be ready at the time of the opening of the 
Picture Galleries. Fountain sculptures by the noted sculp- 
tor, Carl Milles, which are to be features of the pool 
about which the restaurant is built, will not be ready for 
installation until next summer or early autumn; two of 
eight life-size bronze figures which will make up the 
sculpture group are completed but not yet delivered; six 
more are in a bronze foundry in Florence, Italy. 

On the second floor of the reconstructed area there will 
be 44 galleries of European paintings in which some 700 
canvasses will be exhibited. The greatest masterpieces of 
Byzantine, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, British, 
French and German ‘painting, ranging in date from the 
13th to the 20th century, that make the Metropolitan’s 
collections world-famous will be displayed. The balance 
of the picture collection will be rotated to provide new 
arrangements and special exhibitions. 

While some of the most important collections ever to 
come to the Museum, including that of Henry Marquand 
given in 1889, the H. O. Havemeyer collection be- 
queathed a quarter of a century ago by Mrs. Havemeyer 
and the Edward and Mary Harkness collections received 
in 1940 and 1950, are distributed throughout the exhibi- 
tion, the newly-reinstalled Picture Galleries will show the 
Altman and Bache collections as entities. The former 
includes not only some of the most celebrated paintings 
at the Metropolitan, but well-known sculptures and a 
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In our extensive collection of 
recent importations you will find 
pieces outstanding for beauty 
distinctiveness and craftsmanship. 
Notable, too, for their fine quality, 


, they are certain to satisfy the 


most discriminating client. 
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W e urge your early inspection 
of our interesting selection. 
You will find your visit a 


very worth-while one. 
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unique collection of Chinese porcelains; the latter com- 
prises a select group of European paintings of the High 
Renaissance, as well as sculpture, tapestries, furniture 
and decorative arts. Other famous gifts and bequests such 
as the Lewisohn, Wolfe, Osborn, Rogers, Pulitzer, Flet- 
cher, Blumenthal and a host of others are displayed in 
the appropriate galleries. 

Robert Lehman, Trustee of the Museum, has gener- 
ously lent his celebrated collection of Italian, Flemish, 
Spanish, Dutch and French Impressionist paintings; Ital- 
ian bronzes, majolica and furniture; rugs and Flemish 
tapestries, for display beginning in January. It will be 
shown in four contiguous galleries. Contemporary Euro- 
pean paintings lent from the Chester Dale and other col- 
lections will hang in appropriate galleries with the Mu- 
seum’s pictures. 

In February many of the Museum’s finest objects of 
the Middle Ages, comparable to those exhibited at The 
Cloisters, will be shown in five first-floor galleries, includ- 
ing two great halls—one devoted to sculpture and the 
other to tapestries. Enamels, metalwork, jewelry, furni- 
ture, ceramics and stained-glass by artists and artizans 
working in Europe between the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era and the first quarter of the 16th century will also 
be shown. 

On display in dramatic new settings in the Medieval 
Galleries will be masterpieces that were gifts of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan and his son, J. P. Morgan, works be- 
queathed from his famed collection by George Blumen- 
thal, as well as purchases made in 1947 from the estate 
of Joseph Brummer, one of the largest collections of 
medieval art ever to be dispersed in this country. 

An important loan to be exhibited is that of two Celtic 
gold torcs (necklets) and a group of coins found at Fras- 
nes-lez-Buissenal, Hainault, Belgium. The objects date 
from the 3rd to the 1st century, B.C., and are from the 
collection of A. B. Martin. The torcs are among the very 
few made of gold that are in existence today. 

Twelve other galleries on the first floor of the recon- 
structed area being opened in February will be devoted to 
works of Renaissance decorative art. 

Examples to be displayed, each a masterpiece of its 
kind, will include paintings, sculpture, furniture and 
woodwork, tapestries and embroideries, ceramics, and 
works in gold, silver and bronze. Selected to show the 
character of the period and their close stylistic relation to 
each other, the works on exhibit will represent the finest 
of the decorative art produced in Western Europe during 
the Renaissance. 

Among pieces being shown for the first time will be a 
great Elizabethan bed recently presented to the Museum 
by Judge Irwin Untermyer and the Pazzi fountain, attri- 
buted to the great 15th century Italian sculptor, Dona- 
tello, the bequest of George Blumenthal. 

Impressive new installations will include a sculpture 
Continued on page 82 
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**Cafe’’ Curtains have been 


added to our extensive line of 


Carter Clasps for these curtains 
are available in four sizes: 


Yo" 34”, 1” and 14” 


E. C. CARTER & SON, Inc. 


49 East 53rd Street New York 22, N. Y. 
BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, 

continued from page 80 
gallery in which a number of large-scale works are being 
brought together and a gallery of 16th and 17th century 
English decorative arts. 

To be opened in May are 34 galleries of Post-Renais- 
sance Decorative Art and six Period Rooms. Five of the 
rooms have never been shown at the Museum. 

English furniture of the 18th century, grouped in 
chronological order, will be displayed in galleries in the 
area where two of the new rooms are being installed. One 
is the dining-room from Lansdowne House in London, 
designed by Robert Adam, the other a Chippendale 
interior from Kirtlington Park, a famous English coun- 
try house. 

French furniture, tapestries and kindred material will 
be displayed in a series of galleries and period rooms. One 
of the latter will be a salon from the Hétel de Tessé in 
Paris, dating from about 1770. This hétel was Thomas 
Jefferson’s legation when he was our Minister to France. 
The room was given to the Museum by Mrs. Herbert N. 
Strauss. An oval Louis XVI room from a house that once 
stood in the Cours d’Albret in Bordeaux, also given by 
Mrs. Strauss, and a late 18th century boudoir from the 
Hé6tel Crillon, received as an anonymous gift, will like- 
wise be presented. 

Recently-acquired examples of decorative art going on 
view for the first time comprise a 17th century Savon- 
nerie carpet made for a state apartment in the Palace of 
the Louvre and an early 18th century state bed. 

In a suite of 20 galleries on the ground floor, the Mu- 
seum’s collections of European decorative arts from the 
period of the Renaissance to the present will be brought 
together for the first time in many years. Crafts to have 
the fullest representation are those of the potter, glass- 
maker, gold and silversmith, and the clock and watch- 
maker. 

Two large galleries are to be devoted to a display of 
the Catherine D. Wentworth collection of French gold 
and silversmith’s work, the most comprehensive group of 
these rare objects in America. Nearby will be galleries of 
European work in other metals—pewter, iron and brass 
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—as well as Continental silver, gold and lapidary work. 

A gallery of French ceramics will include many im- 
portant pieces received as gifts from J. P. Morgan and R. 
Thornton Wilson. Gifts from Carleton Macy and Mrs. 
Russell S. Carter contributed greatly to the outstanding 
selection of English earthenware to be shown, while many 
superb examples of Austrian and German porcelains are 
from the collection assembled by the late George B. Mc- 
Clellan, formerly Mayor of the City of New York, and 
presented to the Museum by Mrs. McClellan in 1940. 
The great display of Italian Renaissance majolica in- 
cludes donations from V. Everit Macy, Michael Fried- 
sam and George Blumenthal, and purchases from the 
Mortimer Schiff collection. 

Other highlights of the installation will be a distin- 
guished display of European glassware, including many 
splendid examples of Dutch and German glass from the 
Miihsam collection, a gallery devoted to clocks and 
watches including many rare examples that were the gift 
of J. P. Morgan, and a group of the choicest of the Mu- 
seum’s extraordinarily rich collection of embroidered and 
woven textiles, vestments and lace, ranging in date from 
the 14th to the 20th century. 


GLOSSARY FOR DESIGNERS __ 


Brocade—Luxurious Jacquard-woven fabric with all- 





over interwoven design of raised figures or flowers; pat- 
tern is emphasized by contrasting surfaces or colors, 
often with gold or silver threads running through it, and 
background may be satin or twill. 

Brocatelle—First produced in imitation of Italian tooled 
leather, with background pressed and the figures em- 
bossed; both background and figures are tightly woven 
with generally a warp effect in the figure, and a filling 
effect in the background. 

Candlewick fabric—Unbleached muslin with a tufted 
surface forming a design. 

Canvas—Cotton or linen fabric with an even weave, 
heavy and firm. (a) Ada or Java canvas is a stiff open- 
weave fabric used for yarn needlework. (b) Awning 
stripe canvas has painted or woven stripes. (c) Cross- 
stitch or Penelope canvas is used for fine cross-stitch. 
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“SEMI-READY” GENUINE 
CHENILLE CARPETS 


Exclusively by TEMPLETON of Scot- 
land. Wools already dyed, ready to be 
woven, SEAMLESS to 33-ft. wide. No 
waste, lower cost, uniform color and 
quality, durability, luxurious appear- 
ance. ADMIRATION, 24 colors— 
CLYDE, same 24 colors—SPLEN- 
DOUR TUFTED, 12 of these colors. 
Shipment from New York in only 6 to 
3 weeks. 


Write for sample tuft box. 
$5 charge, which will be 
credited on first order 
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ROSEWOOD COFFEE TABLE 
OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


Satinwood and rosewood simulated tambour apron. 
Choice of marble, rosewood or thuya wood top. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL SIZES 
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Chintz—Glazed cotton fabric printed with colorful fig- 
ures and flower motifs. Woven of hard twisted warp and 
coarse slack twisted filling. There are several types of 
glaze; the wax glaze and the starched glaze are both 
pressed in with hot rollers and will wash out in launder- 
ing. The only durable glaze is done by chemicals. Un- 
glazed chintz is called cretonne. 

Drill—A strong cotton material similar to denim which 
has a diagonal weave running upward to the left; called 
khaki when dyed that color. 

Dyeing—A process of coloring fibers or fabrics with 
either natural or synthetic dyes. Dyes differ in their re- 
sistance to sunlight, washing, etc., their effectiveness on 
different fibers, their reaction to cleaning agents, their 
solubility and method of application. (a) Acid dye: a 
type of dye used on wool and other animal fibers; when 
used on cotton or linen it requires mordant, a substance 
which acts as a binder. Low rating for color resistance 
to washing. (b) Alizarin dye: vegetable dyes used most 
successfully on wool, but in some cases on cotton, as for 
instance the popular “turkey red” which is both brilliant 
and resistant to sun and washing. Originally obtained 
from madder root, but now produced synthetically. (c) 
Aniline dye: any dye derived from aniline. Also a term 
used for any synthetic organic dye. (d) Basic dye: a 
type of dye which has a direct affinity for wool and silk; 
can also be used on cotton if mordanted. Produces bril- 
liant colors, but is low in color resistance. (e) Batik: a 
resist-dyeing process in which parts of a fabric are coated 


| with wax, and only the uncovered parts take the dye. 


The process is usually repeated so that several colors are 
obtained. Easily imitated in machine printing. (f) Cross- 
dyeing: A process of dyeing a fabric of mixed fibers, in 
which only one fiber is dyed. (g) Developed dye: A type 
of dye in which one color may be altered by use of a 
developer, as in making a different shade of the same 
color, or to increase color resistance to sun and washing. 
(h) Dip dyeing: A process of dyeing knit goods after 
knitting. (i) Direct or commercial dyeing: A dye with 
an affinity for most fibers, and used mainly when color 
resistance to washing is not important. (j) Indigo: A 
blue vegetable dye taken from the indigo plant, but now 
replaced by synthetic indigo dye. High resistance to light, 
washing, and even bleaching. (k) Ingrain: Fabrics pro- 
duced from yarns dyed before knitting. (1) Napthol dye: 
Made from a chemical napthol base actually on the 
fiber; high color resistance to washing, but not to sun- 
light. (m) Piece dyeing: Dyeing after weaving. (n) 
Printing: Designs on fabrics applied by paste dyes, used 


| on blocks, engraved metal rollers, or screens. If by hand, 


from carved blocks, it is called block printing. (0) 
Screen printing: A process similar to block printing in 
which the design is applied by a screen made of bolting 
cloth on which the design has been traced or photo- 


Continued on page 86 
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GLOSSARY, continued from page 84 
graphed, each color requiring a different screen. (p) 
Stock dyeing: The process of dyeing fibers before spin- 
ning. (q) Vat dye: A type of dye produced on the fabric 
by oxidation. Vat dyes are the most resistant dyes on the 
market to both washing and sunlight. (r) Yarn dyeing: 
Dyeing the yarn before the fabric is woven or knitted. 
Embossing—The process of pressing a raised design 
into a fabric by passing the fabric through hot engraved 
rollers. On cotton, embossing is not permanent; but 
embossed chintz may imitate quilted chintz. Velvet or 
plush is embossed by shearing the high pile to different 
levels, or by pressing parts flat. 

Filling—(a) The yarn running crosswise of a woven 
fabric, or at right angles to the warp yarn; in the weav- 
ing process it is the filling yarn that is carried by the 
shuttle. (b) Filling is also a term for sizing substances, 
such as China clay or starch, used to give a fabric body 
and weight. 

Glazed chintz—Chintz which has been treated with 
starch, glue, paraffin, or shellac, and run through a hot 
roller to give it a smooth high polish; the process is not 


| durable to washing unless chemicals, such as synthetic 


resin, are baked in at high temperature. 
Grass cloth—A loosely woven fabric made in Japan of 


| grass, or vegetable fibers, and used in its natural brown 


color or bleached white or dyed. 

Handwoven or Hand loomed—Fabrics which are woven 
on either the hand-loom or hand-and-footpower-loom, 
and are characterized by an individuality impossible to 
obtain with the power loom. 
Marquisette—Lightweight, open-mesh fabric in a gauze 
or leno weave; made of silk, cotton, rayon or nylon, or 
a combination. 

Ninon—A smooth, transparent, closely woven, heavy- 
weight voile. Plain or novelty weaves. 
Nylon—Synthetic material with a protein-like chemical 
structure made by du Pont. It may be formed into fibers, 
bristles, or sheets, and is noted for its toughness, elasticity 
and strength. 

Oiled Silk—A thin, transparent silk fabric which has 
been soaked in boiled linseed oil and dried. Waterproof. 
Organdy—Very thin, transparent, stiff and wiry cotton 
muslin. Swiss organdy is chemically treated and keeps 
its crisp, transparent finish through many launderings. 
Without chemical treatment, organdy loses its crispness 
in laundering. Shadow organdy has a faint design in 
self-color. 

Paisley—A printed or woven design imitating the Ori- 
ental design originally woven in cashmere shawls made 
in Scotland in the 19th century. 
Percale—Medium-weight, solid color or printed cotton 
fabric with a firm, close, plain weave and a dull finish. 
Sateen—Cotton fabric in a satin weave; usually made 
of mercerized cotton. ; 
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MARBLE IN DESIGN 


Marbles rank next to precious stones for beauty and 
elegance in interior designing. But unlike precious stones, 
marble is available in abundant quantity and of an al- 
most unlimited variety. A few of the more useful types 
of marble available to the interior designer in his work 
are as follows: 

Light Cipolino: Clearly defined layers or stratifications 
formed at different ages in the quarries near West Rut- 
land, Vermont, permit an infinite variety of patterns by 
sawing the blocks of marble at different angles. The color 
combination is a very delicate one with a cream back- 
ground and soft green stripes. This is a versatile marble 
particularly adaptable to modern design. 

Norwegian Rose: This attractive rose and white 
marble with occasional touches of green is quarried near 
Fauske, Norway, a short distance inland from the At- 
lantic coast between the Norwegian seaports of Trond- 
heim and Narvik, actually north of the Arctic Circle. 
This marble, with its blaze of color, typifies the Land of 
the Midnight Sun. 

White Danby: Although this is one of the soundest 
Class-A marbles, there occurs at intervals some of na- 
ture’s flaws, such as cysts, dry seams, etc., that give it 
added interest. The marble is quarried at Danby, Ver- 
mont, in that great vaulted quarry in the side of the 
mountain that has produced some of the finest marble 
in America. 

Blue Belge: This marble is the product of an interest- 
ing deposit in Belgium, where layers of black marble 
were fractured and recemented in the ancient geologic 
past, the cement being veins of white calcite, resulting 
in a decorative black marble with striking white veins 
that is known throughout the world. 

Imperial Travertine: This unusually decorative Trav- 
ertine is produced in central Italy, where it is the product 
of hot springs depositions, the porous texture and the 
color the result of the hot spring action where various 
metallic salts are deposited with the main component. 
This marble is of historic interest, since Emperor Au- 
gustus used it in the building of many of the prominent 
structures in the Roman Empire, including the Colosseum. 
It was also used in St. Peter’s, The Vatican and the 
Tomb of Hadrian, and was found in the ruins of Pom- 
peii. The National Gallery of Art, designed by Eggers 
and Higgins, includes many exhibit rooms with walls 
covered and ornamented with this beautiful marble. 

St. Michel: This predominantly gray marble, with 
occasional white veins and gentle markings of rose and 
pearly gray, is taken from a quarry in southwestern 
France within sight of the Pyrenees and not far from the 
shrine city of Lourdes. The marble is especially inter- 
esting for the occasional fossils which appear in it. 
From data supplied by Harry G. Talimini, 
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American Mosaic & Tile Co., Louisville, Ky. 


TIBETAN FIGURES 


15 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
Painted wood. 17” 
high. 18th Century. 
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A incomparable trade 


source for imported antique 
lamp material and di 
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FAIRMOUNT REPLICAS 





EXTON.  - of 
small but road 
English wing chair. 
About 1770. 
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SAYBOLT & CLELAND we. 


MAKERS OF FIRST QUALITY FURNITURE 
326 NORTH 17TH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK — CHARLES HAMILTON, INC. 
CHICAGO — RICHARD NORTON, INC. 
DALLAS — DAVID NORTHROP & CO 
HOLLYWOOD — VICTOR H. TOMA 


Colalog a Reguett 


CUSTOM DESIGNS FOR EXECUTIVE OFFICES, BANKS & SPECIAL NEEDS 





Diustincrive 
LIGHTING 
EFFECTS 


A superbly 

varied selection 

of magnificent 
Chandeliers, 
Sconces, Lamps, 
Porcelains and 
clocks (both 
antique and 
reproduction) awaits 


your inspection. 





Send for a copy of our new catalog. 


Charles J. Winston & Co., Inc. 


mporters and Makers of Distinctive lighting Effects 


515 Modison Ave.. N. Y., Showrooms: 41 E. 53rd S! 


SUNDRY NOTES ON DESIGNING 


Editor’s Note: Back in March we presented a column of bright 
observations gleaned from a little bulletin issued from time to 
time by Interior Designer Leonard Hamilton, Washington, D.C., 
for his clientele. Comments were so favorable that we welcome 
another opportunity to share these Sundry Notes on Interior 
Designing with you. 

Pink Lady: Of course, it was bound to happen but we 
have been hearing rumors that a color which is due for 
a push is something called First Lady Pink, presumably 
adapted from the gown that You Know Who wore to the 
inaugural ball. Well. This is a trifle more startling in the 
world of interior design than you think. The truth is 
that pink is not one of the favorite colors of many inte- 
rior designers. Some we know would not be caught dead 
recommending it to a client. We are not so doctrinaire 
but now that we come to think of it, it has been a long 
time since we did a pink room. Pink, however, the more 
delicate shades of it, is good for dining rooms. It helps 
make complexions appear alive and attractive and for 
some reason seems to liven up the appetite. Pink is also 
appropriate for the bedrooms of young girls, say of 12 or 
13 years. For older girls the note should be one of sophis- 
tication, the more the better. So no pink there. No pink 
after marriage either, largely because the male partner 
doesn’t feel very happy sleeping in what he may think 
is a too feminine bedroom. But after the children are 
married and the husband has been sent to wherever tired 
husbands go, it’s time for pink and frou-frou again. We 
started out thinking that we were writing a few words 
about the color Pink; now that we read back over what 
we have written, it seems to have turned into a novel. 
From same may be drawn two morals: (a) if you own a 
restaurant, paint the walls a muted pink; (b) do not 
make your husband feel that he is an interloper in 
the bedroom. 

Zzzzzzz: The female portion of our readers might as 
well sit this paragraph out. The subject is expensive bed- 
ding and in our experience only the male of the species 
is willing to go all out for a good night’s sleep. Perhaps 
the male gets more tired than the female, or thinks he 
does. Possibly the pressures are greater on the male in 











LINSHEER 


STOFFEL’S of Switzerland combines 
the oldest of fibres, linen and Egyptian 
cotton, to produce a translucent, lus- 
trous sheer with the contemporary look. 


SEE IT AT: 


HFitz-Geurge 
distributor of 
STOFFEL’S DECORATIVE 
FABRICS 
17 East 58rd Street, N. Y. 22 
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this age of anxiety. Be that as it may, we are happy to 
contribute to peace of mind and quiet slumber by offer- 
ing the finest mattresses and springs possible to manufac- 
ture. The secret of this peerless mattress is a web of no 
less than 925 coils woven by hand. The coils are extra 
bouyant and the hand-weaving takes out the lumps. The 
coils are covered with pure horse hair and the hair in 
turn is softened with a layer of fine lambs’ wool top and 
bottom. Tickings available are so handsome that it seems 
a shame to cover them with linen but the maids are sure 
to find such beds altogether a pleasure to make up. Edges 
are all hand-stitched. These mattresses may be had with 
matching box springs either plain, or with legs, with or 
without casters, or three or five inch wheels. Literally, a 
king can do himself no better than this. We can offer 
nothing in the way of a good digestion or an easy 
conscience to contribute to peaceful dreams, but our 
bedding goes a mighty long way to that desideratum. 

Mores: While we are on the subject of sleeping equip- 
ment allow us to mention headboards which we will 
cheerfully supply in almost every conceivable form and 
material even to sounding brass. The other day in New 
York, we were searching for a particular type of head- 
board for a client and were struck by the fact that what 
we wanted, which was a headboard for a double bed, 
was not in sight. There were plenty of singles and double- 
singles (that may sound silly but it means that two single 
beds are attached to one wide headboard), but not a 
single double—or is this getting too involved? Head- 
boards for double beds are now so rarely called for, we 
were informed, that they were available only on special 
order. We will leave further discussion of this matter to 
the anthropologists and psychotherapists. 

Distressed Fruitwood: If you have read Alva John- 
ston’s wonderful book, “The Fabulous Mizners” you will 
remember the tale about shooting duck shot and whatnot 
into furniture in order to give it an appearance of anti- 
quity suitable for Addison Mizner’s houses in the Palm 
Beach style. The Mizners were not the first or last to fake 
antiquity in furniture. We are proud to offer a finish in 
some of our finest furniture called “distressed fruitwood.” 





Antique White 
Decorated 
Boudoir Desk 
by 
Kozak Studios 


from the showrooms of 


Harry M. —_ 


Manufacturers’ Representative 


328 East 53 Street 
New York, N. Y. “ 


Interior Decorators and their clients are always welcome 
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“Garlands” Flocked or Printed 








Exceptionally fine French opaline vases 
| 1714” high, each one of a pair... froma 
large collection. circa 1840 


DAVID WEISS, Importers 


863 third avenue @ new york 22, a. y. wholesale only 











DISCOVER FOR YOURSELF 
OLD WORLD CRAFTSMANSHIP 
IN NATALE CREATIONS 


AD 


222 E. 46 ST., N. Y. * MURRAY HILL 2-4852 


Superior 


Lamp and Shade Mfrs. 
72 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The so-called “distressed” quality is obtained by spraying 
the pieces with acid and doubtless other secret materials 
before the final finish is applied. The result is a soft 
fruitwood color with underlying flecks of black and dark 
shades giving the suggestion of scores of years of rich 
service. It is extra ordinarily effective and one of the 
most beautiful of all wood finishes. On our furniture it 
is applied by fine Italian hands and you know what 
hands the Italians are at creating things of beauty. You 
may have a magnificent breakfront secretary in this 
finish for around $1,800. Or a lovely chair at a tenth of 
that. 

Bubbles: If you are tired of the usual crystal chande- 
lier, allow us to offer them made with bubbles in place 
of the ubiquitous prism. “Bubbles” are not bubbles at all, 
but solid spheres of crystal which are smaller editions 
of the crystals used for peering into the future. Reflecting 
from all sides as they do, they turn a chandelier into 
something breath-taking. We would be pleased to make 
one for you in almost any size—from something like a 
candlestick to one immense enough for the Paris Opera. 

Rich Republicans: We have been doing rather well 
lately, so much so that we almost failed to get a vaca- 
tion. This confounds the tradition that this business 
“folds” in the hot months and seems to run counter to 
the general trend of business in Washington which suf- 
fers from civil servants quaking in their boots. Some of 
those who have observed our good fortune have inquired 
as to whether this has been due to all the rich Repub- 
licans who have moved to town. Well, no. We do not, 
as a matter of fact, inquire into the politics of our 
clients and we would as soon serve Greenbackers as 
Republicans or Democrats. Truth is we think a couple 
of our clients are Whigs. But to get back to the Re- 
publicans, a good many of them seem not to have settled 
down sufficiently to feel at home. Some of them still 
commute to far-off places, some have tried nestling 
down in hotel rooms and furnished apartments. Some 
live in borrowed houses. When they do begin to feel 
that the Federal City is their natural habitat we expect 

Continued on page 92 














featuring clean 
progressive lines, 
plus warmth 
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modern designs, inc. 
factory & showroom: 137 east 25 st., n. y. 10, n. y., oregon 9-4724 
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DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES— 
PIER 


CABINET} 


29 YEARS SERVICE TO 
AMERICA’S FINEST STORES 


e Antiques e Ceramics e Clocks e 
China-glass ¢ Enamels e Fireplace 
Equipment e Furniture e Garden 


Accessories « Lamps & Shades e 





Pictures e Frames e Prints e Plexi- 


glass Accessories e Silver ¢ Sculp- 


made to order with 
ture e Imported Artwares . choice of wood finish and size 


from 36” to 66” 


eminole 


FURNITURE SHOPS, INC. 


Manufacturers and distributors of 


household and institutional furniture. 
Contract department available for estimates. 
300 E. 54th St. (at 2nd Ave.) N.Y. C. PL 3-6513 


“ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW AND ORIGINAL” 


MARY RYAN une. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW YORK—Arthur Lewis Interiors 
Window Modes 





BOSTON—Murray & Chiloni, Ine. 
WASH. D. C.—Jack Hurwitz 
CINCINNATI—vaeracraft, Inc. 
CHICAGO—Mitchell-David Co., Ine. 
DALLAS—W. Glen Hennings & Asso. 
LOS ANGELES—James Stewart 
PACIFIC N.W.—Coe A. MeKenna 


ON EXHIBIT: Guild Galleries @ 
Grand Rapids 








room dividers. 
TOPIuA 14 SHERWOOD PLACE 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
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Catalog on request 
192 LEXINGTON AVE WEW YORK IG NY 
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‘ We invite you to visit with us and discuss 

® } your particular problems of tailoring or 

a dimension. You will be pleased with 

oe! GIL +* MODE’S interpretation and complete 
Je follow through. 


GIL - MODE FURNITURE CO., INC. 


235 EAST 42nd ST. @ NEW YORK 17 @ MU 6-6980 














SUNDRY NOTES, continued from page 90 
some calls. Of course, if they called us in first, they would 
feel at home sooner. Whether Republican or Democrat, 
life in Washington is a good deal better against a décor 
supplied by us. And if we don’t say that, who will? 

New Elegance: There is a controversy of considerable 
proportions going on among architects and people in 
allied fields over charges that some of the extreme mod- 
ernists have no belief in the individual, no faith in his 
destiny, and therefore have no interest in designing for 
the comfort and taste of the individual. There is some 
truth in the charge, according to our view. Some of the 
so-called “advanced” works of this group would appear 
excellent for chickens and fine for ants. In the field of 
furniture, take the preoccupation with chairs. We have 
seen an endless array of chairs which are comfortable, 
if at all, only if one sits in one position and holds it. 
For ourselves we look forward with no anticipation 
whatever to a souless society which cannot provide the 
comfort of a really good lounge chair or a heavenly bed. 
We will take the thorns along with the roses, but we 
wish to have fragrance too. We doubt that we are en- 
tirely alone in this—look at all those nice people who 
are our clients. For them we provide all the elegance that 
our talents and their pocketbooks allow. Let the small 
of soul and the tasteless choose sterility. We say it’s 
spinach. And we say the hell with it! 

Plash, Plash: Having said what we did about elegance, 
it can be expected that we will endorse a certain amount 
of romanticism. We offer with pleasure a stunning 
fountain designed by Richard Sandfort and made in 
cast aluminum. Baroque in style, it features a basin made 
like a shell into which water pours from the mouth of a 
dolphin. About the base provision has been made for a 
planting of greenery. It is 67 inches high, 48 inches 
wide, and extends 26 inches from a wall. You need not 
bother your pretty head about plumbing as it contains 
a motor which re-circulates water. For that matter, if 
you wish to go hog-wild, it will operate just as nicely 
with champagne or gimlets. In white, black, or any color. 
Only to order, and it takes about four weeks for delivery. 

Rug Colors: If you wish to break with recent tradition 
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in the matter of carpet colors, and for a change we wish 
you would, allow us to suggest a few current availabili- 
ties. You may have, for example, a room carpeted wall- 
to-wall in a lustrous charcoal acetate. Imagine it, please, 
as a base for furniture slipcovered in palest silver gray, 
or shell pink, or kitten’s-eye blue. Or cherry or gold. Or 
you may choose for your floors any of a number of 
serene smoky blues of which we are mighty fond. Or 
from a paletteful of pinkish oranges ending in a hand- 
some copper. Or possibly a superb array of yellows from 
the clearest primrose, through all the daffodils, to true 
gold. Some of these may be had in both cotton and 
acetate—and some of the acetate carpeting now being 
made available seems remarkable both for appearance 
and modest price—and others in fine wool. Nylon, too. 

Outside In: Wrought iron furniture has profited so 
by recent improvements in design that it is becoming as 
popular for use indoors as it has been for the garden 
and patio. A good many of the pieces being designed in 
this medium, such as beds, were never meant for the 
outdoors in the first place. All of it has a charming 
lightness in appearance which will find a welcome in 
many rooms. We particularly recommend the work that 
the Italian designer Tempestini has done for Salterini. 
This furniture is not only designed, but made in Italy 
and finished here. Lee Woodard has also come up with 
some exceptionally handsome lines including a charming 
desk and some stunning and useful captain’s chairs. 
Equally at home inside the house are the cast aluminum 
pieces made by Sandfort. We will happily supply any of 
the wares of these makers finished in colors. 

Sparkle Plenty: For those of you with a taste for en- 
gaging in a bit of conspicuous consumption we offer 
new light bulbs for your chandeliers fashioned like stars. 
These glittering objects are multi-pointed and when lit 
the light runs prettily to the ends of the crystal spines— 
as three dimensional as the dickens. The bulbs are small 
based only. For those who know what a bobeche is, we 
have some beauties with cut crystal saucers from which 
depend some of those solid spheres of polished crystal 
which have made some of our chandeliers so celebrated. 





Estate of Guy Mayer 


Collection dispersal by order of 
William G. Mayer, Executor 


Fine Period Chinese 
Porcelains and Jades 


Etchings e Lithographs 
Watercolors e Oils 
by well-known artists 


All items sold at substantial reductions 


By appointment only Tel.: PLaza 3-369 
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collections of old French oil lamps 


Featuring one of New York’s finest 
and decorative accessories 








To the trade exclusively 
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ELIZABETHAN INTERIORS 

Elizabeth I’s reign (1558-1603) has been termed the 
Golden Age of England. After the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588, which gave England control of the 


a fascinating new 
approach to the 
intriguing prob- 
lem of devising 
seas, attention turned to economic development. The a truly d-i-f-f-e-r- 
increase in wealth of a prosperous middle class permitted e-n-t background 


the building of manorial houses. for- living. 





The castle gave way to the rambling country house, cw 19 


since gunpowder had been invented and fortified walls LOOK POR 
were no longer a security, but the transition from the THIS TAG 
customs of the rustic Gothic period was slow, the great 
hall of the baron’s castle persisting well into the Tudor 


period. The rooms in the new style were spacious in 





appearance, and variations in floor levei frequently 
occurred connecting adjoining rooms or wings. The bay 





window and the oriel, an upper-story projecting window 


supported by a large bracket or corbel, were typical Pa... a“ 
architectural features. The glass in the windows was a 
limited to small rectangular or diamond-shape panes, WEAVE 


the openings subdivided with mullions joined at the top | Write for sample CW 23 CW 24 


: 6 The ar : tches, ;~ CANE WEAVE was chosen by the decorating staff 
in a flat Tudor arch. The same type of arch was also peau ob tos hice Aisne: deputaent of GOO. 


too: Dept. ID INGDALE'S, New York's famous department store, 


openings and for other decorative architectural features. pbs sehen ceeneiamiaaatt anneal 


extensively used for the heads of doors, for fireplace 


Ceiling beams, varying in size, were exposed, with pat- 





terns of oak leaves and acorns occasionally carved on emmeaweelth anufacturing Co. 


their sides. Decorative plaster work showing Tudor 100 dieha: td, Qeisih, Geapaieaaiees 


roses, scrolls and other motifs became an important 





feature in ceiling treatment during the latter part of the 





16th century. In the brick or stone house, the walls were 


usually rough-finished plaster, covered with a wainscot ae BUFFET-HUTCH 


developed in small oak panels with Gothic carving, the 


sy sessions icant te 


wood left in natural finish or rubbed with oil and bees- 





wax; in the half-timber house, the heavy exposed tim- | Se 1, : | a a 
bers, including an occasional one in a slanting position : z ae) laaher 
for extra bracing, became an unintentional character- | 


" 


istic of the interior decorative treatment. Floors were 
strewn with rushes and sweet-scented herbs. Because of 
the damp English climate, fireplaces naturally assumed 
a major role in the interior designing of the interior, 
usually consisting of a stone opening with oak side panels 
and richly carved overmantel. 

In the well-to-do Elizabetahn interior, furniture was 





substantial but scarce. Even the Queen took tapestries 


and furniture with her when she moved from palace to 
palace, leaving bare rooms behind. Furniture forms 


ce 


represented a fusion of Gothic and Italian Renaissance 
styles, and were made almost entirely of oak. Life was 





robust in its social contacts, and this boisterousness is 






Buffet-Hutch . . . 
from our Le Normand grouping 
in fruitwood. . . 


reflected in the solidity of the furniture, which was made 


eC RA Taig eee 


for service rather than for comfort, the furniture sup- 


ports mainly of the bulbous or melon form occupying 
FaNCHER FurNITURE COMPANY 
SALAMANCA* NEW YORK 


all but the extreme top and bottom of the support or 
leg. The principal pieces used were chests, stools, settles, 








trestle tables, beds, cupboards, wardrobes and dressers SHowrooms: Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois, Space 1680 
, : 155 Franklin Street, Buffalo 2, New York 
for tableware. All pieces were heavily constructed and Los Angeles Furniture Mart, 2155 East 7th St., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 
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cordially invites you to 
view a series of 
Creative Window Tableaux 
styled and executed 
by twelve of 
New York's most eminent interior designers 


A New Window Tableau every three weeks 
throughout the 1953-54 season 





Diane Tate, A.I.D. 
and 





Marian Hall, A.1.D. 
Jan. 27th — Feb. 16th 





Eric Martin 
Feb. 17th — Mar. 9th 


151 East 52th Mrect New York 22 NY Plaga 50515 


ANTIQUES - LIGHTING FIXTURES +: DECORATIONS 


INTERIORS IMPORT CO. ive 


A. MARANCONI, president 











M-256 Palladian 
mirror frame. 
Inner bevel 
finished in soft 
celadon green, 
balance in 
antique gold leaf. 
Dimensions: 
36” x 224”. 





PERMANENT SHOWROOMS 


783 Third Avenue + New York 17, N. Y. + PL 5-5565 
3rd Floor « Waters Building « Grand Rapids, Michigan 











massive in appearance, usually rectangular in structural 
form, the parts held together by wooden dowels and pins, 
and by the mortise-and-tenon or dovetail joint on draw- 
ers. Ornament was similar to that of the wainscots, 
usually incorporating narrow stips of inlay or carved 
with a linenfold or a coat-of-arms. 

The court-cupboard was to be seen in the larger house 
to display the plate, and there were chests, stools and 
presses; but chairs were a luxury and it is on record that 
one house of thirty rooms could boast only nineteen. 
The characteristic chairs of the Elizabethan period were 
known as turned and wainscot chairs. The former had a 
triangular seat, the arms, back and legs of short, thick 
turnings that gave it extremely heavy proportions; the 
latter had a rectangular wooden seat, turned arms and 
legs, and a solid high wooden back enriched by low re- 
lief carving or inlay. 

Beds were of great size, and were designed with four 
carved corner posts enriched by a bulbous ornament and 
an architectural capital that supported a wooden tester. 
Since night clothes were as yet unheard of, long hang- 
ings of velvet or embroidered linen were drawn at night 
for warmth and privacy. 

Arras tapestries were evident, either as wall hangings 
or as partitions for dividing rooms, but mainly to help 
in keeping the draughty rooms warm and to supply color 
in a bleak atmosphere. Armor and trophies of the hunt 
were fastened to the walls, for ornamentation, and por- 
traits were hung in such important positions in the 
rooms as over the mantel, up the stairs and at the end of 
a passageway. 

With England’s naval supremacy established, English 
ships traveled to Oriental ports and returned with ob- 
jects of household adornment, including pottery, rugs, 
silks and hand-painted cottons or palampores. Table- 
ware was of wood or pewter, with perhaps some gold 
plate in the richer households. China was unknown, but 
there were earthenware platters, pottery, a little Vene- 
tian glass, silver drinking vessels and blackjacks, or cov- 
ered steins, to stand on the shelves of oak dressers and 
cupboards. Lighting fixtures were of wrought iron or 
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SILVER, continued from page 76 

Plated silver came into general use in the late 18th cen- 
tury in England. When in 1742 Thomas Boulsover acci- 
dentally discovered that silver and copper could be fused 
he opened the way to the industrialization of silver. 
While carrying on his subsequent experiments, Boulsover 
apprenticed a young man of vision named Joseph Han- 
cock. It was due to Hancock’s efforts that Sheffield 
plating became a recognized industry. It should be re- 
membered that Sheffield plate refers only to articles made 
of copper and coated with silver by fusion. By this process 
faithful reproductions of pieces in sterling silver were 
made at prices that people of moderate means could 
afford. Beautiful new designs were created as well. 

While Sheffield plate was at the height of its popularity, 
German or “nickel silver” was introduced. This was a 
white metal plated with silver. The base metal had long 
been known to China whence its use was carried to 
Germany. 

The second half of the 19th century was a time of 
great industrial expansion and many inexpensive substi- 
tutes for wrought silver were in the market. With the 
present century has come renewed interest in silver made 
by hand. It seems incredible, today, that fifty years ago 
Americans should have been unaware of our early silver- 
smiths. Hallmarks on silver meant little, for it is only 
in this century that a careful tabulation of these has 
been made. 

A study of modern hand-wrought silver shows the 
emphasis now placed on function and on simplicity of 
line. Ornament serves to enhance the beauty of the metal. 

The Newark Museum’s collection of silver offers op- 
portunity for study of form and design, of techniques, 
and of the hallmarks on silver—which last is a subject 
requiring careful perusal. The marks on silver can be 
traced far back in history but it seems best to let those 
who wish, pursue it for themselves. 


—Margaret E. White, The Newark Museum 





SOURCES: Apartment, pages 36-41 
Carpet: V’Soske, Inc. 

Curtains: Chicago Fabric Co. 

Other fabrics: California Woven Fabric Co. 
Chandelier: Van Esso, Inc. 
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#222 solid brass 
with black car- 
rara or white 
milk glass top 
$50. 


with white mar- 
ble top $60.— 
retail. 


Dimension 
21 ” x ] a 


Delightful small occa- 
sional table—so versatile 
and decorative, used as a 
pair or singly. 


doris dessauer 


Interiors — Antiques — Reproductions 
206 EAST SIst STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y.—PLAZA 5-586! 
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Mart 6 3 af Perr 3 DRAPERY WORKROOM 
a - a UPHOLSTERY FOR THE TRADE 


Since 1907 


* 
QUILTING STEINER STUDIO 


> 427 East 76th St. 


New York City 





EMBROIDERIES 

















offers a wide variety of decora- 
tive accessories for the home in 
keeping with the timeless taste 





for luxurious living. 


Visit our showrooms to see our outstanding line of 
lamps, lustres, girandoles, hurricanes and chandeliers 


CRYSTAL MART ine 


34 West 27th St. e New York 1 e MU 6-5388 | 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Fred Chambers Fred Stone Martin De Haan 
1235 Mdse. Mart Western Mdse. Mart. 2155 E. 7th St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Lucia Arken, 1355 Market Street 




















We receive letters from decorators almost daily, seeking our assistance on trade, 
customer or other problems in relation to their work and, as a result, considerable 
time is spent in answering this mail. 


We are, of course, pleased to render this service, but to do so efficiently your 
cooperation is requested. 


Enclose a post card with your letter to write the answer on, or a plain card and 
envelope if you prefer, to aid us in responding without delay. 


ALLIED BOARD OF TRADE 


filam, ¢ ty 


President 


Autp Boarp or Trape 


INCORPORATED 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Murray Hill 2-4372 
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TROMPE I’OEIL 


Trompe Voeil, literally “deceive the eye,” is a term 
applied to pictures in which images are depicted with 
such extraordinary realism that they produce an optical 
illusion. Since the aim of so much pictorial art is the 
creation of optical illusion, the question arises: where 
does straight realism leave off, and where does “trompe 
loeil” begin? The answer lies in the term itself. In other 
words, a “trompe l’oeil” picture is one which is essenti- 
ally a piece of trickery, whether a painting or furniture 
decoration or screen, where the artist consciously strives 
to deceive the spectator rather than to impress him with 
a demonstration of technical virtuosity. As one writer 
has aptly phrased it, “a trompe T’oeil still life is to pure 
still life what a waxwork figure is to a statue.” 

According to legend, “trompe loeil” painting was 
popular with the ancient Greeks. Everyone is familiar 
with the story of Zeuxis, Ionian artist of the 5th Century 
B.C., who is credited with having painted a bunch of 
grapes so realistically that birds pecked at them. Apelles, 
in the following century, was famous for his amazingly 
realistic portraits, but none of them have been preserved. 
It is generally believed that the earliest extant “trompe 
oeil” work is a mosaic pavement, dating from Roman 
times, which represents the untidy floor of a dining room 
littered with the leavings of the table after a banquet. 
We find abundant examples of “troupe l’oeil” in suc- 
ceeding centuries. All manner of media were used: 
sculpture, furniture, ceramics, jewelry, and embroidery. 
Traces of it appear in portions of Giotto’s decorations 
for the Arena Chapel. Two centuries later Veronese 
employed it in his frescoes for the Vila Giacomelli at 
Maser. But it was preeminently to the Baroque painters 
that this form of illusionism was particularly dear. One 
has only to recall the extravagant decorations of the 
churches of 17th-century Rome and of 17th and 18th- 
century Bavaria. 

“Trompe loeil” really came into its own with the 
easel painting of the 17th century. At that period, ii 
was regarded as an end in itself and not used merely in 
decoration or for accessories as it had been earlier. In 
Europe, the vogue for “trompe l’oeil” continued to the 
end of the 18th century, but thereafter we find only 
sporadic instances of it. Curiously enough, the 19th cen- 
tury was the hey-day of “trompe loeil” painting in 
America.—Thomas Carr Howe, Jr. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CAREER BUILDERS—PLACEMENT SERVICE—For architects, 
architectural designers, interior decorators, industrial designers, 
draftsmen, sales personnel and office personnel. Interviews by 
appointment. PLaza 7-6385, 35 West 53rd Street, New York. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED WITH SHOWROOM SPACE IN 
NEW YORK OR CHICAGO 
Manufacturer of exclusive upholstered furniture line desires 
representative now dealing with Interior Decorators, etc. who is 
interested in carrying this line on his showroom floor. For full 
particulars write Box 166, Interior Design, 201 East 56th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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modern . . . contemporary 
+ period 

custom designed and com- 

pletely built to your spe- 

cifications in our workrooms 


see for yourself .. . 
ask for catalog B 








is a guarantee of personalized attention 
to all the details which result in fine 
workmanship in genuine leather — a 
guarantee of many helpful suggestions in 
the application of colored leather for upholstery, 
gold-tooled table tops and leather wall 
covering. Take advantage of this exceptional 
leather-working service and source of supply — 
many of the best-known decorators do so regularly! 


Froelich 


leather craft company 
43 west 16 street, new york 11 





UNIVERSITY 
° 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LIERARIES » 








Selections from the Baker Palladian Group 


10 MILLING ROAD, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EXHIBITORS BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 


CHICAGO eéTH FLOOR, MERCHANDISE MART 


100 


, 
NEW YORK THE MANOR HOUSE 308 EAST €3RD STREET LOS ANGELES 6776 SEVERLY BOULEVARD 
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GOOD TASTE KNOWS NO PERIOD 
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Traditional and modern colleé 


for the client with the crm 


C HARA K Ps eee 


444 Madison Ave., New York; 38 Wareham St., Boston 
Herman Schlorman, 8820 Beverly Blud., Los Angeles 
Charles Geller, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Traditional Div. 
John R. Willis & Co., 325 N. Wells St., Chicago, Modern Dini ty 
Monson & ron ie Foisieunt Se 








